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As the title suggests, this is an attempt to analyze the 
painted wares which appeared in the region of the Kha- 
bur River and in the Syrian coastal area between ca. 
2000 and 1200 s.c., and to fit them into their chrono- 
logical background. 

Albright, Smith, and Neugebauer, using new docu- 
mentary material as a basis, have done important work 
in reconstructing the absolute chronology of the period 
in question (9: 28 ff.; 127; 95a: 58 ff.),* and the re- 
cent analysis by Poebel of the Khersabad king-list (107: 
especially 268-306, 460-492) has clarified many points. 
The material culture of the second millennium, however, 
is still incompletely known to us, and the correct inter- 
relationship of the wares, both painted and unpainted, 
which have been found in various parts of Syria, has 
not yet been. carefully studied. 

Since the appearance of McCown’s survey of the pre- 
historic period in Iran it has seemed expedient to take 
advantage of this background, and precede our analysis 
with an outline of the pottery sequence linking the end 
of the buff ware culture in Iran with later cultures in 
northern Mesopotamia and Syria. This is merely for 
chronological purposes, and should not be considered 
complete; for further links in the early historical pe- 
riod between Iran and Mesopotamia the reader is re- 
ferred to the later chapters in McCown’s survey (72: 


* Throughout the text the references in parentheses are to the 
list of references at the end of the paper. 
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47-50), although the author’s conclusions as stated there 
in note 88 do not agree with ours. 

The catalogue of forms at the end of this book is for 
the reader’s convenience in using the original references 
and in relating text and plates, the numerals of which 
appear throughout in brackets. The reader should be 
warned, however, that no rigid classification is possible, 
owing to the constant state of flux in the period with 
which we are dealing. A grey ware form may acquire 
Khabur or Syrian painted decoration; Khabur forms 
were adapted by the local potters to their tastes. Con- 
sequently in the grouping of the forms preference has 
been given to their relationship and typological sequence 
rather than to their exact chronological order, as in put- 
ting the Palestinian kraters on the same plate with Kha- 
bur ware. 

I take this occasion to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton and to 
the American Association of University Women for 
their generosity in making it possible for me to carry 
on the research embodied in this study. Dr. Hetty 
Goldman has been generous with advice and with her 
files on the Gozlu Kule material, while Dr. W. Norman 
Brown, Dr. E. A. Speiser, and Dr. W. F. Albright have 
given me invaluable suggestions. Dr. Braidwood of the 
Oriental Institute in Chicago has been kind enough to 
show and explain to me the ‘Amq material, and Dr. 
Swindler of Bryn Mawr College has given me access to 
the Jebeleh sherds in the possession of the College. 
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I. SIALK III AND NINEVEH V 


At the end of the period of the predominance of the 
buff ware culture in Iran there are certain tendencies 
observable in the pottery (table 1). These character- 
istics, found to a greater or lesser extent at different 
sites, but typical as a whole of the end of the buff ware 
period in Iran and the end of the Obeid period in Meso- 
potamia, are submerged or adapted by the red and grey 
wares, but reappear intensified in Nineveh V and Billa 
VI-VII.! Both shapes and designs undergo remarkably 


1 Most of the Sialk analogies in forms come from the sixth 
and seventh subdivisions oi the third period, which also show 
the same tendency toward greenish-grey clay as the Nineveh 


V ware, although the latter usually seems to have been wet- 
smoothed. 


little change, and the continuity must be due to some- 
thing more than mere inspiration, as is held by McCown. 
It is possible that a people which had come into direct 
contact with the people of Sialk III or with neighboring 
cultures, or perhaps a segment of the “Hissar” peoples 
themselves, had moved westward under pressure of the 
movements in Iran, and finally found at Nineveh an op- 
portunity to revive their arts and crafts.’ In this con- 


2 At Nineveh, the stratification of which has been more fully 
published than that of Billa, the painted ware is directly pre- 
ceded by a ware either reddish brown or red-slipped, which has 
connections both with Sialk IV and southern Mesopotamia in 
shapes and technique (22: 165 ff.). 
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A. Narrow or pointed bases on cups and bowls: 68: pl. 16.12, 
13, 15, 17; pl. 17.1, 12; 123: pl. VIII, H 5136 [fig. 1]; 
pl. XI, H 4817 [fig. 2] ff. 

B. Raised conic bases and chalice bases: 68: pl. 19.10, 14, 15; 
50: pls. LXX, S. 107 [fig. 3], LX VIII, S. 140 [fig. 4]; 
123: pls. VII ff.; 24: pl. 57 top center, pl. 58 third row; 
108: pl. XII 1. 

C. Beaded rim moulding: 50: pl. LXX, S. 39; 68: pl. 16.16; 
82: fig. 30.6 [fig. 6]. This feature is more common on 
the pottery of northern Mesopotamia than is evident from 
the published material. Though not found on the painted 


nection it is not malapropos to point out that, while the 
wheel had been generally known to the “Hissar” culture 
in Iran, the grey ware people of Hissar III seem to have 
been ignorant of its use (124: 369; this may have been 
due to the final suppression of the buff ware culture by 
successive inroads of grey ware people). The wheel 
seems never to have been introduced into Mesopotamia 
during the Obeid period, and the gradual mastery of this 
implement during the Uruk period (22: 163) may have 
been due to the growing influence of the same elements 
which emerged in Nineveh V. 

The Chagar Bazar graves seem to mark the western 
limit of the spread of the Nineveh V culture, which ap- 
parently arrived in the Khabur region by way of the 
Jebel Sinjar (69: fig. 5, groups VII, VIII and p. 124). 
This culture has not yet been reported from Tell Brak. 
The preponderance of the grey burnished incised ware 
of the latter part of the period would seem to indicate 








TABLE 1 


Late Oseip Types 


@eeaegss 
J 
a 
a 
ware of Tepe Hissar, it is common on the grey ware of 
Hissar II A and B. 
D. Tubular side-spouts: 50: pl. LXVIII, S. 177; 68: pl. 15.6, 
_ 


pl. 18.8; 82: fig. 30.6 [fig. 6], fig. 43.1, 2; 108: 8, fig. 11. 

E. Tendency toward panelled decoration: less obvious in some 
wares than in others, but Sialk, Giyan, and Fars show 
it plainly, as well as the heavier brush stroke that went 
with it [figs. 5, 7]. There is also evidence that the 
artist had begun to lose his pleasure in pure creation of 
form, and was content to reproduce all the known ele- 
ments in endless repetition and combination. 


that the settlement at Chagar Bazar dates largely to the 
Early Dynastic period.® 


Il. BILLA, GAWRA, CHAGAR BAZAR 


At Nineveh the painted and incised chalice ware was 
followed by a hiatus (21: 73; 20a: 96), filled approxi- 
mately by Gawra VI and Billa V. Gawra V and Billa 
IV C are equated by their excavator with the Akkadian 
period, when Manishtushu seems to have undertaken 
some construction at the temple of Ishtar in Nineveh 
(21: loc. cit.). The evidence adduced for the Gawra V 
level is slight, so we must turn to Chagar Bazar for 
more exact data. 

Here there is a gap similar to that at Nineveh, but 
filled to some extent by walls of Level 4 and a few ex- 

3 The incised ware is also found at Nineveh, but would hardly 
cover the whole of the Early Dynastic period as represented at 
Billa and Gawra. 
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BILLA, GAWRA, 


amples of painted pottery of a degenerate type, found 
also in Level 5 (76: 16 and figs. 4, 19.5). The analo- 
gies of this pottery are with earlier rather than later 
periods (cf. loc. cit.: 6, 7, 8; 77: fig. 25.6, 7, 9), and it 
has been compared with that of Gawra XII by Dr. 
Speiser (131: 7 ff.). 

The following two levels at Chagar Bazar show a dis- 
tinct break with local tradition in the introduction of 
black burnished, grey, and pinkish wares (the firing of 
which seems to vary), which recall Iranian rather than 
Uruk ware as known from Nineveh, Gawra, and Grai 
Resh (70: 18 f.). Level 2 is also distinctive for the use 
of lime-stone blocks as wall foundations (76: 15). It 
is dated by the occurrence in one of its rooms, at a depth 
of approximately — 8 meters, of a bulla inscribed in 
Sargonid script (77: pl. XIII B, p. 154 end of appendix, 
178), a white shell seal of Sumerian type (ibid.: pl. 
XII 4), and a seal impression (ibid.: fig. 14.5). These 
finds were made 0.5 meter above a floor below which 
were graves containing the typical infant burials and 
pottery of Levels 2-3. At Brak the same pottery occurs 
in a level dated by bricks of Naram-Sin’s palace (79: 
697, fig. 3) as well as by two small tablets in the Ak- 
‘kadian script (80: 734, fig. 7; 44: 60). The pottery of 
the succeeding level, when the palace was rebuilt not 
long after its destruction at the end of the Akkadian 
period, reverts in part to the Sumerian tradition, and is 
equivalent in many respects to that of Assur E (79: 
698-699, far left, has parallels in Assur E burials: 10: 
pl. 60 below, far left),* although the decoration prob- 
ably has closer analogies in the unpublished jars of As- 
sur D. The bowl with serpents and scorpions on the rim 
recalls a similar bowl from Gawra V and fragments from 
Gawra IV and V (129: pl. LXXI 149; LXNXVI 12, 13), 
while the serpents also form part of the Assur D reper- 
toire.® 

The evidence from Brak, incomplete as it is, tends to 
show that Mallowan’s dating of Levels 2-3 at Chagar 
Bazar is rather high (77: 95, 115, 124), for, although 
the end of the palace periods at Brak and that of the 
grey ware dynasty at Chagar Bazar need not have been 
simultaneous, their duration must have been parallel, 
the inception of the grey ware and the building of the 
first palace at Brak taking place at the same time as the 
beginning of the grey ware at Chagar Bazar. Undis- 


*With these jars has been compared a painted pot from 
Gawra V (129: pl. XXXI 157), but the latter, with its concave 
shoulder profile, splayed rim, and painted decoration, belongs to 
a quite different tradition, and will be discussed below. 

510: 115. Compare also the figurine 79: 698-699 right with 
10: pl. 60 above. Frankfort (40: pl. VIII) illustrates painted 
pots from Assur which are certainly of Khabur style, unknown 
as such when his book was published. Loc. cit.: 2, 3 seem to 
be identical with 12: 36, fig. 11 bb, ad; Joc. cit.: 1, 4 from Grave 
21,410 are analogous to 12: 36, fig. 11 ba, e. No painted decora- 
tion, however, is mentioned by Andrae in connection with his 
pottery, except for dots on bowls (possibly rim markings?). 
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turbed continuation of this culture at Chagar Bazar was 
replaced at Brak by turmoil and new influences.® 

To return to northern Mesopotamia, we noted that 
Gawra IV and V contained elements of Assur D and E; 
since Billa IV C is equated with Gawra V through the 
pottery, which was published before these subdivisions 
were suggested (129: 160), we have a complete se- 
quence in northern Mesopotamia and northeastern Syria 
from Nineveh V through the Third Dynasty of Ur, and 
down through the Isin-Larsa period if Assur D is to be 
associated with the Puzur-Assur Dynasty (10: 25 f.; 
107: 275). 

At Gawra painted pottery had already begun to in- 
filtrate into Level V,* and may account for the large 
proportion of handmade ware in this level. At Assur 
painted decoration appears sparsely in Level D, in con- 
junction with the moulded shoulder bands (10: 115; 
12: 36). At Nineveh the painted ware is represented 
by a single published sherd ( Mallowan implies that there 
are more of these: 77: 103), possibly of the time of 
Shamshi-adad, who repaired the temple of Ishtar (21: 
pl. LIX 12). It is sparsely represented at Yorgan Tepe 
(Nuzi) also, so that the only site in Mesopotamia from 
which we can learn the characteristics of the new ware is 
Billa, where a limited area has been excavated. At Brak, 
again, the painted ware is scarce, and the degenerate 
execution may indicate that it is late, or perhaps spo- 
radic, here, as compared with the flourishing production 
at Chagar Bazar.’ At the latter site a thorough levelling 





6 Tomb 300 at Mari appears to contain the grey ware of 
Brak and Chagar Bazar, together with “scarlet ware” of Early 
Dynastic I type (101: pl. II 4). This tomb, with others, in- 
trudes upon houses beneath Temple ‘“c’’ which is dated to the 
last century of the fourth millennium by its excavator (99a: 
59 f.). That this dating is too early is shown not only by the 
evidence from Brak, but by the presence of “scarlet ware,” 
which at Mari should be later than at Khafaje. Incised ware 
of E.D. type was also found with the grey ware in other Mari 
graves (99: 7 f.). It is worth noting that the corbelled vault 
of Mari type is paralleled at Ur, where it contained examples 
of pottery foreign to Ur but related in shape and finish to 
Khabur grey ware (140: Types 105-106, pl. 257). At Chagar 
Bazar the vaulted tombs are associated chiefly with early inter- 
mediate level 1, and are built of mud brick instead of stone 
(cf. 13: 126: see note 68). Along with painted Khabur ware 
they contained unpainted and unburnished pots of the same 
style (77: 118 ff.). 

7 A bowl with red blobs on the broad vertical face of the rim 
is dated at Ur to the Sargonid period (140: pl. 252 Type 25). 
At Telloh, de Genouillac noted a number of painted fragments 
in the style of Telloh I found by him and by Cros in Ur III 
levels. He considered them “épaves” of the prehistoric period 
(49: 110 Group VII). None are illustrated, but several com- 
plete shapes are mentioned. In the account of the early exca- 
vations at Telloh two painted fragments found in a trench on 
the Tell des Tablettes are commented on by Heuzey (26: 35, 
231). The decoration of these is typical of the Assur and 
Khabur wares. 

‘It compares with certain crude examples from Billa III and 
Nuzi, whereas the later pots from Chagar Bazar are an im- 
provement over the earlier. At Mari examples of Khabur ware 
from the palace are considered by Parrot to be imports (10la: 
308). 
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and filling-in of Level 2 marks the beginning of the 
painted-ware settlement (77: 94), which takes up the 
whole of Level 1, with two main phases, early and inter- 
mediate—late, each approximately one meter thick, and 
a further subdivision of the intermediate period into 
early intermediate, intermediate, and late. The latest 
phase, on top of the mound, has fragmentary remains 
only, and is not described (77: 95, 114). 

Plentiful dating evidence for the early phase was dis- 
covered in a number of cuneiform tablets on pavements 
of the lowest level (/oc. cit.; more have since been found 
and published, but the circumstances have not yet been 
described: 44: 22). According to Gadd, these tablets 
all date from the time of lasmakh-adad, son of Shamshi- 
adad, and contain a large number of personal names, im- 
portant for the manifold racial affinities which they dis- 
play. The majority of these names is Akkadian, the 
next most numerous Khurrian, and the third in order 
Amorite. The significance of the tablets from Brak is 
said to be negligible, but the Mari letters, recently found, 
have provided valuable cross-dating for the Chagar 
Bazar tablets, which has been put to use by Albright 
(5, 6, 7, 8,9). 

As our chief concern is with the pottery, which has 
been named Khabur ware by its excavator, it will be 
worth while to discuss here the shapes and decorative 
designs from all the sites where it has been found, in 
order to observe the characteristics of the ware as a 
whole [pl. I]. 

In Billa IV grey clay still predominates, mostly with 
a greenish tinge, a situation found also at Gawra, but 
the painted ware from Tombs 48 and 61 is buff with 
either a cream slip or a buff wash. Although the pre- 
liminary report does not specify, all the forms appear 
to have been wheelmade, as was the case at Gawra 
and Chagar Bazar (excepting the simple pot 129: pl. 
LXXIITI 188). 

At Chagar Bazar occur the bowl forms of Billa and 
Gawra, but most of the vessels are jars, probably de- 
signed, as Mallowan suggests, for holding liquids. 
These seem, on the whole, smaller than the two jars 
illustrated from Billa [pl. I 27, 54],® attaining a maxi- 
mum height of 30 cm (77: 102). The clay varies 
from a coarse buff ware to a “fine pinkish or creamy 
ware with a carefully prepared surface,’ apparently 
wet-smoothed. It thus shows no influence from earlier 
levels, although a number of intrusive grey ware vessels 
were found in the graves (77: G 131, 137).'° 





9 The Billa jars have no exact parallel at Chagar Bazar, and 
seem to be in the local tradition (cf. 129: pl. LXXI 161, LX XII 
166, 168). 

10 The “Assyrian” bowl found in G 139 and at Arbit, and 
compared with a late type from Quyunjik (77: fig. 16.5), has 
no exact parallel at Khabur ware sites, but neither does it 
resemble more than superficially the shape to which it is com- 
pared. An early form of the Quyunjik bowl is 130: pl. LVI 8, 
and the bevelled rims of Assyrian ware begin to develop in the 
Nuzi period at Yorgan Tepe, but the rim and shoulder zone of 
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The new elements are especially discernible in the 
base and shoulder forms, the former being flat instead 
of round, and the latter usually showing a pronounced 
angularity. As in the Nineveh V pots, the bulge is al- 
most always at the shoulder, and here the decoration is 
concentrated. The bases of the Billa and Gawra pots 
seem to be an attempt to compromise between the 
rounded base of the preceding levels and the new pref- 
erence for ring bases (130: pl. LVI 7, LVII 7, 8; LIX 
1 [pl. I 54]; 129: pl. LNXIT 170, LXXIII 194 [pl. I 
59]; cf. 76: fig. 14.9, 13 [pl. I 60]). The ring base 
proper is used most frequently on bowls (130: pl. LVI 
2,4, 5 [pl. 1 46], LIX 3), along with a solid, offset base 
(1bid.: pl. LVIII 1, 3, 5 [pl. 1 72]). The former usu- 
ally appears in the form of a concave disc, either high 
or low, and is found, with the raised solid base, at Cha- 
gar Bazar (76: fig. 17.2-7 [pl. I 19-21], 11, 14 [pl. I 
36]). The history of this base development, studied 
for the first time at Tell Sukas, has an important bear- 
ing on chronology, and in that connection will be dis- 
cussed below. 

The decoration of Khabur ware, appearing at Billa 
and Gawra on both grey and buff pots, consists chiefly 
of annular lines, grooved on a number of jars, e.g. 77: 
fig. 15.9, 10, 12-14; 76: fig. 17.8 [pl. I 39], but usually 
painted in black, brown, or red on the upper part of the 
jars (130: pl. LVII 2 [pl. 1 45], LIX 1 [pl. 1 54]; 129: 
pl. LX XIII 194 [pl. I 59]; only brown and black were 
used at Gawra), as well as of radiating lines of paint 
on the upper surface of the bowl rims (130: pl. LIV 5 
[pl. I 46], LIX 2 [pl. I 26], 3). No other form of 
ornament appears at Gawra except for one sherd (129: 
pl. LXXVI 14 [pl. I 4] ) and the pot from Gawra V, but 
Billa, in addition to solid, hatched, and multiple trian- 
gles, sawtooth and hatched bands, checkers and chev- 
rons, has several naturalistic forms which may reflect 
proximity to sources not known at other sites (130: pls. 
LIX 5, LXXII [pl. I 8, 14, 15]). Neither Chagar 
Bazar nor Brak shows any interest in naturalistic forms, 
except for the primitive tree design from Chagar Bazar 
(77: fig. 21.8 [pl. I 38]) ; the most elaborate composi- 
tion is a combination of triangles and dots on the shoul- 
der frieze. Dots were also popular at Billa in the inter- 
spaces of wavy combed bands (130: pl. LXXII [pl. I 
12] and p. 257), at Brak they are combined with gyron 
whorls (20: XII: pl. XLI a [pl. I 49]), a motive well- 
known in the Obeid period. The paint at Chagar Bazar. 
as at Billa, is red, black, or brown, but never intention- 
ally combined. 

The natural reaction, on studying this pottery, is to 
compare it with the Nineveh V and Billa VI-VII ware 
mentioned above, but the results show that the Khabur 
ware of Mesopotamia and Chagar Bazar has more in 
common with the Early Dynastic ware of Susa and Su- 
mer than with the “chalice ware” of the northern sites. 


the Chagar Bazar bowl have a quite different form, most closely 
approximating 132: pl. 88 B. 
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The resemblance applies especially to angular shoulder 
forms and certain decorative designs, but is not close 
enough to justify an argument for the derivation of 
Khabur ware from “Susa II.” However, as McCown 
has pointed out, there is a close cultural relationship be- 
tween Susa and Giyan (72: 47), and, as we shall see 
below, between Giyan and Khabur ware. Mallowan 
and Speiser have both suggested the derivation of the 
painted ware of Chagar Bazar and Billa from western 
or northwestern Iran, so it is of interest to note that 
Sir Aurel Stein’s trial excavations in the Zagros and 
Kurdistan have served to confirm rather than oppose 
this hypothesis. The closest analogies to Khabur ware 
are found in the region southwest of Lake Urumiyeh, 
where several sites near Ushnu have yielded pottery 
identical in many respects with Khabur ware (133: 
pls. XXI-XXIII). In general features there are also 
close parallels in the wares of the Zagros region, espe- 
cially those of Giyan, but there is little doubt that, if 
Speiser and Mallowan are correct, further excavation 
at Dinkha and Gird-i-Hasan ‘Ali would show that it 
was from Kurdistan that the makers of Khabur ware 
descended into the plain.*? 


III. DINKHA, GIRD-I-HASAN ‘ALI, GIYAN 


Of the two sites, Dinkha seems to be the more pro- 
ductive, but it is impossible to extract any substantial 
chronological data from the brief report on the excava- 
tions (133: 368 ff.), except that painted decoration, 
from being plentiful in the lower strata, gave way at 
16-17 feet above virgin soil to simple annular bands, 
and finally, toward the top of the mound, to plain red 
ware. The paint used is black or red, on most pieces, 
brown on a smaller proportion. In addition to painted 
decoration, ribbing, combed decoration, and incision 
seem to have been employed throughout the occupation 
of Dinkha. At both Dinkha and Gird-i-Hasan ‘Ali the 
majority of the ware was terra-cotta in color, with a 
smaller proportion of buff and grey. At Dinkha the 
terra-cotta ware is often “dressed” buff, occasionally 
white, a practice found at Tell Bakun (68: 32) and 
Anau III (middle strata) and IV (110: 143, 146). 
Only two of the decorated pieces illustrated from Gird-i- 
Hasan ‘Ali seem to belong to the late period (133: pl. 
XXIII 26, 28); the rest show a close connection with 
Fars ware, but also link up typologically with Nineveh 
V (72: 50). Gird-i-Hasan ‘Ali may possibly form a 
link between the two, as Dinkha does between Nihavend 
and Billa IV. 

At Giyan, where there is also a continuous tradition 
of painted pottery, red ware begins to appear in the 
tombs of Couche IV and becomes general in Couche III 
(24: 67,69). Often a red “engobe” enhances the color 
of the clay, occasionally a white “engobe’” covers the 
upper part of the pot, a practice similar to that at Dinkha 
(ibid.: 70). There can be little doubt, on careful com- 


11 Possibly in connection with the overthrow of Ibi-sin of Ur. 
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parison of the shapes illustrated (24: pls. 30 ff.), that 
the jars of Giyan IV or their counterparts in the north 
provided the inspiration for the shouldered and pleated 
jars of Khabur ware (77: 146, fig. 21.13 [pl. I 28, 29, 
30, 31, 55, 56]). This connection is supported by the 
appearance, on Giyan jars, of decorative motives which 
are frequent at Dinkha on similar offset shoulder zones. 
On the other hand, the type with humped shoulder, the 
albarellos and braziers, are found in Giyan III and its 
counterpart Jamshidi IIT [pl. I 41, 43]. In-these cul- 
tures also the chief decoration consists of plain annular 
lines, as at Dinkha, in the middle levels, and Chagar 
Bazar. The hatched zone and the sawtooth motive be- 
tween neck and shoulder, found at Billa [pl. I 27], are 
also popular in Giyan III, in the same position, although 
on different shapes. Other objects, such as copper wine- 
strainers and terra-cotta spouts in the form of animals’ 
heads, also link together Giyan III and Khabur ware 
[pl. I 73]. The border strokes on bowl rims, on the 
other hand, first begin to appear at Giyan in Couche II 
(24: pl. 23, Tomb 76.2 [pl. I 23]).™* 

Unfortunately the stratification at Giyan affords no 
dependable clue to absolute dates, and, although the 
accepted dating for Couche III is 2500-1800 B.c., 
this assumes that a gap exists between Couches IV 
and V, a gap for which there is no direct evidence at 
Giyan, and which must be postulated for the whole 
Zagros region if it existed at Giyan (72: 47, 48; cf. 59: 
87 where a gap between Giyan II and III is suggested). 
Comparative evidence for the dating of Giyan may be 
derived from Susa, where, in the Royal City, a painted 
pot of Giyan III-IV type, unfamiliar at Susa, and a 
cylindrical jar which has metal counterparts in Giyan 
IV were found below a level dated by bricks of Shu-sin 
(or Gimil-sin: 84a: 211, 213, fig. 54; 24: pl. V 3; [pl. 
I 17, 18]). As the level below this (XXV century) 
corresponds with the Early Dynastic III period (72: 
45), or at latest the Akkadian period, the level above it 
and below the Shu-sin bricks cannot be earlier than the 
Akkadian period. A pot found with burials above the 
reservoir in which the Shu-sin bricks were used is of a 
type characteristic of the Third Dynasty of Ur, so that 
the Giyan-type pots are not likely to be later than the 
Third Dynasty of Ur. In Nihavend they are probably 
earlier than at Susa, where they are importations, and 
the cylindrical shape is certainly well known in Meso- 
potamia in the Early Dynastic period (59: pl. XXIV, 
lower center), and so must have been in-use at least 
that early in Nihavend where both shape and materials 
(copper and stone) are more at home. No satisfactory 
chronological sequence, however, can be worked out on 
a typological basis by comparison of the Iranian sites 
discussed above with sites in northern Mesopotamia. 


12 It will be noted that the Khabur bow! shapes have analogies 
only in the late levels of Giyan and other Iranian sites. The 
angular profiles of the early Iranian bowls, although analogous, 
do not exactly resemble the high-shouldered bowls of Chagar 
Bazar 1. 





IV. SYRIA: SITES ON THE UPPER 
EUPHRATES 


When the finds at Brak are fully published it will be 
possible, no doubt, to date more exactly Amarna, near 
Jerablus. The pottery purchased here by Sir Leonard 
Woolley (141: 91 f.) has analogies in Chagar Bazar 
2-3, for example, a number of pots with rounded bases, 
of black, ring-burnished ware, while the shapes called 
most common at Amarna are paralleled in Chagar Bazar 
2-3,'* as are certain bowl forms with ring or disc bases. 
Still later in style are the cups and bowls of Hammam, 
although black pots with ring-burnishing still occur in 
the graves (loc. cit.). The period covered by Hammam 
can best be studied at Tell Ahmar, where the hypogeum 
contained a larger number of the same types. The metal 
objects are also much the same both at Hammam and 
Ahmar, especially the axe with cut-away socket, which 
at Hammam has an underslung blade [pl. II 35, 37]. 

The Ahmar cist graves, dug at varying levels near the 
hypogeum (135: 108 ff.), overlap in the earlier ones 
those of Carchemish, in the later ones those of Amarna 
(ibid.: pl. XX XIII 1-19), while the hypogeum covers 
the whole sequence from Carchemish to Hammam, with 
“champagne chalices,” black burnished ware like that of 
Amarna (ibid.: 105), and painted jars like those of 
Hammam.'* The latter are described as being of pink- 
ish clay, slightly ring-burnished, with decoration in red 
haematite (141: 91), and the Ahmar jars are of the 
same shapes (135: 105 f. and pl. XXII 12-15 [pl. Ill 
48]; 141: pl. XXII 1; 135: pl. XXIII 15-19 [pl. II] 
50]; 141: pl. XXII 2) and apparently the same color, 
the paint used for decoration being described as ocre. 
The painted decoration appears to be rare and confined 
to the two types cited above, the chief designs at Ahmar 
being horizontal or vertical burnishing, with occasional 
lattice designs in the same technique (135: 105 [pl. III 
47]). 

The most striking feature of the hypogeum pottery is 
the astonishing variety of bases. The origin of the tri- 
pod base with hollow feet is problematical, but there are 
similar feet on a hollow male figure from Chagar Bazar 
(77: fig. 9.18 [pl. II 33]).*%° The popularity of the 
high pot-stand, the origin of which is also conjectural, 
might be explained by detailed publication of the finds 


13 Cf, 141: pl. XXIII 4 with 77: fig. 19.1 [pl. II 13]; 76: 
fig. 9.3 [pl. II 14] from Chagar Bazar 5. Cf. 141: pl. XXIII 
10 with 77: fig. 17.14; 76: fig. 13.10 [pl. II 2]; cf. 141: loc. cit. 
9 with 76: fig. 11.8, fig. 12.5 [pl. II 3], and 141: pl. XXII 16 
with 77: fig. 20.16 [pl. II 4], level 1. 

14 The introduction of the stone cist grave at Carchemish 
seems to have been accompanied by the introduction of metal, 
preceded by the introduction of the wheel in the pot burial stratum 
(143: 161). 

15 The other tripod forms from Chagar Bazar compared by 
Mallowan with the Ahmar and Hammam examples belong to 
Chagar Bazar 5 and are of a different type, corresponding with 
Giyan III. Such pots were found in Tomb VI at Tell ‘As [pl. 
II 12] and Level K at Hamah, and are typologically earlier, to 
judge from the available material. 
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in the middle levels of the citadel mound at Carchemish. 
Although there is a possible connection between Ahmar 
and Mari, where a tomb of similar construction con- 
tained the round-based ware as well as a high pot-stand 
(see note 6), the numerous foreign elements in the hy- 
pogeum ware, such as the spouts, hollow tripod bases, 
ribbed handles, and the persistence of ring-burnishing in 
the form of annular grooves, preclude the possibility of 
Mari being the transmitter of Early Dynastic influences 
to sites on the upper Euphrates.’® 

It was noted above in connection with Billa that ring 
bases were often affixed to round-bottomed pots with 
results that could hardly have been satisfactory. At 
Ahmar the round or ovoid jars were raised on pot- 
stands or hollow feet (135: fig. 31 top right: two ex- 
amples [pl. III 30]), and the ring was most often af- 
fixed to a flat base, with happier results (ibid.: fig. 30 
second row center, fifth row center |pl. III 40]). The 
incongruity occurs when pots already fitted with a ring 
base are given the additional support of tripod feet 
(ibid.: pl. XXIV 15-17; XXV 7 [pl. III] 47]). That 
the ring base has several phases of development was rec- 
ognized by Mrs. Ehrich from the Tell Sukas material 
(33: 66); at Ahmar there is no sign of development, 
but rather, a juxtaposition of a variety of types. Asa 
matter of fact, the ring base is often described in the 
report as a fillet, a term which is especially appropriate 
in view of the fondness of Ahmar potters for adding 
mouldings to rims and bases on every conceivable form. 

At the Jebel Sinjar sites bases corresponding to’Mrs. 
Ehrich’s reamed phase were found in conjunction with 
a rim profile which has no parallels at Ahmar, although 
a similar bow] form occurs in a group from Assur (69: 
131, fig. 6: Group IX [pl. III 32]; 12: 36, fig. 11 be 
|pl. V T]). The Sinjar bases are dated to the Ak- 
kadian period by Seton Lloyd (69: 134; 70: 21), but 
the level at Khoshi from which they come contains ob- 
jects which correspond to the Third Dynasty of Ur 
level at Brak as well as to the Sargonid level..* Un- 
fortunately, the Sinjar bases are not dated in relation 
to the painted ware fragments from the same area (69: 
134, Group XII). 

It is clear from the above comparisons that while 
Ahmar and the other Euphrates sites overlap both the 
grey and painted ware levels at Chagar Bazar, they ex- 
hibit influences entirely foreign to the Khabur sites, or 
restrained there by more powerful elements. The spouts 
found on globular bowls in Chagar Bazar 2-3 are af- 

16 The same applies to the metal objects from Ahmar, for 
whereas certain of the axes and daggers have strong affinities 
with Early Dynastic types (135: pl. XXVIII), others have a 
distinctly non-Sumerian appearance (ibid.: pl. XXIX 6, 8, XXX 
2, XXXI 4). The juxtaposition of Early Dynastic and foreign 
metal objects is peculiarly characteristic of the period which we 
are discussing (cf. 130: 271). 

17 The clay strainer, for instance (70: 21), is rare in the 
Sargonid Age but becomes common in Ur III and Larsa times 
(140: 391 Type 248: no handle). 
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fixed at Ahmar to bottles and jars as well (cf. 141: pl. 
XXII 3), the pot-stands are low and conical or tall and 
cylindrical, the ovoid bases are fitted with tripod feet of 
unknown origin. The ring burnish, applied originally 
to grey and black wares, assumes the character of deco- 
ration on clay ranging from red to pale pink, and a num- 
ber of new forms appear, such as jugs with ribbed han- 
dle and pinched rim (135: pl. XXV 11-13 [pl. III 43]), 
vase clusters (loc. cit.: 9, 10), and zoomorphic forms 
more familiar in Luristan than in Syria (ibid.: pl. 
XXVII |[pl. III 69] ). 

There is obviously no direct connection between the 
painted Khabur ware and the painted jars and chalices 
of Hammam and Ahmar, although both appear to have 
been intruders adopting to some extent the tradition 
which prevailed where they were made. 


V. SYRIA: JEDEIDEH, RAS SHAMRA, THE 
JEBELEH SITES, HAMAH, MISHRIFEH 


Owing to excavations at Jedeideh and Hamah the 
evolution of the ribbed or scored ware of Ahmar can 
be thoroughly studied, and its position in the ‘Amq and 
the coastal region of Syria stratigraphically determined. 
Before discussing it and its relation to the painted wares, 
however, we must go back to the lower levels of Je- 
deideh, where the earlier painted style of the Obeid- 
Halaf tradition lingered after the introduction of metal, 
in the form of the multiple-brush technique (73: 11: 
Level XII). In the following period the painted ware 
was suppressed by the burnished pottery of Khirbet 
Kerak type (Level XI, loc. cit.), which is accompanied 
by “brittle red-cored wares like those of Qal‘at Rus and 
Sukas.”’'* These latter appear to be the same as Mrs. 
Ehrich’s burnished stone ware, which occurs in the form 
of bowls as early as level 13 at Qal'at Rus, but does not 
become common until level 8, when Khirbet Kerak 
sherds first appear at this site. It also precedes and 
overlaps Khirbet Kerak at Sukas, where it is character- 
ized in its later phase by stump bases, an important 
chronological criterion [pl. II 18]. 

In the level above Khirbet Kerak ware at Jedeideh 
“indigenous painted wares” appear, and with them the 
scored goblets with reamed bases of Mrs. Ehrich’s Phase 
3 (73 loc. cit.: Levels X-XI; 33: 68, 69). In this pe- 
riod also appear the ‘“‘streak-burnished” bowls (33: 72, 
Sukas 2-5), of reddish or buff clay, the fragments of 
which show out-curved rim profiles [pl. II 20], and the 
closely related dull buff or reddish burnished ware with 
thickened tapered rim and depressed base (ibid.: 70 | pl. 
II 21]). As we observed above, burnishing or scoring 
was the rule on the red ware of Ahmar, and pattern- 


18 Among the stone ware sherds from Jedeideh XI are some 
of fine clay which have a close resemblance in profile and 
burnish to the ware of the Ahmar hypogeum, and it is to be 
hoped that publication will show a definite link between the 
two sites. The same applies to certain “jar rims” from Tell 
Sukas, which appear to be base fragments. 
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burnish, possibly related to pattern-combing, is found on 
a variety of shapes (135: 105), but the bowl forms of 
the dull buff burnished ware are more similar to those 
of Khirbet Kerak ware, with which the streak-burnished 
first appears at Sukas. The shapes are probably best 
illustrated by two examples from Ras Shamra,’® said to 
be identical in fabric with the Sukas streak-burnished 
ware (33: 72; 118: 18, fig. 12.15, 16 [pl. II 24, 25]). 
Both fabric and shape appear to have a close parallel in 
a bowl from Chagar Bazar 1-2 (76: fig. 9.1 [pl. II 26] ), 
the rim of which resembles the rims of streak-burnished 
ware from Tell Sukas. 

The fabric of both the streak-burnished and dull buff 
burnished wares is similar to that of the thinner Khirbet 
Kerak ware, and may reflect an adaptation of the latter 
into the local ceramics. The typical stone ware dies 
out about the time that streak-burnished and dull buff 
burnished increase in popularity (Tell Sukas 5 M) ; the 
same level (5 L) sees the appearance of “later reserved- 
slip” or “smeared-wash” ware, and is followed by painted 
ware and scored goblets, associated with the smeared- 
wash at Jedeideh (Tell Sukas 5 U: 33: 80; Jedeideh 
X). Mrs. Ehrich has already observed the transitional 
nature of Tell Sukas 5 (33: 70) ; we shall find the same 
situation at Hamah, but at Tell Sukas the transition is 
evidently one from Early Bronze to Middle Bronze, to 
judge from the nature of the later wares at this site. 

A further link between Syria and the: Khabur- 
Euphrates complex in this transitional period is the 
miniature group at Tell Sukas and Qal‘at Rus, on which 
the development of the base forms was first observed. 
Mrs. Ehrich has compared her miniature ware with that 
from Tomb VI at Tell ‘As (33: 67); 7° a direct com- 
parison may be made between the Tell ‘As ware [pl. II 
11, 12, 16, 17] and the miniatures from Chagar Bazar 
2-3, which are also carefully made and well-propor- 
tioned, with rounded bases and moulded rims (76: fig. 
13.14, 6, 7). The clay of the Chagar Bazar ex- 
amples ranges from pinkish through brownish to grey, 
some specimens being burnished but others simply 
smoothed. The Sukas and Qal‘at Rus specimens, and 
probably those of Tell ‘As, are of white, green, or grey- 
buff clay, and unburnished. The addition of a ring base 
to one of the Tell ‘As jars places it later typologically 
than the main group (89: pl. XL, XLI Tomb VI 15 [pl. 
II 11]); the manner of affixing the ring to the round 
base does not make it earlier than the Sukas examples, 
as assumed by Mrs. Ehrich, but relates it typologically 
to the jars from Billa IV, and possibly indicates contact 
with extraneous elements. The solid offset base of 
Billa, Sukas, and Qal‘at Rus is also found in Tomb VI 
(loc. cit.: Tomb VI 14; cf. 33: pl. XI fig. XVI), and 


these two types set a terminus ante quem for the tomb; 


19 The Ras Shamra bowls were found below Level II, above 
the crude pottery which takes up the upper 3.50 m. of Level 
III (121: 128 f.; 63: 28 note 4). 

20 The tombs of Tell ‘As appear to be simple rectangular pits, 
without any facing of brick or stone (89: 187). 
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the earlier limit is indicated by the presence of a globular 
tripod pot (loc. cit.: Tomb VI 29 [pl. II 12]), the sup- 
ports corresponding, not with those of Ahmar, but with 
similar supports irom Hamah K. 

Hamah has produced an aggregation of features simi- 
lar to that of Jedeideh; at the former site the cultural 
sequence is important in its relation to the caliciform 
series. At Hamah pot burials in crude urns were found 
below house floors in Level K in association with round- 
bottomed and globular pots not yet published, as well as 
with miniature pots (63:18). In the same levels as the 
urns were found the votive bowls with bevelled rims 
characteristic of Nineveh IV and Jedeideh XIII,** as 
well as jars decorated with red and black paint, which 
appear to be similar to the multiple-brush ware of Je- 
deideh XII (63: 19, and pl. V 5).** The painted ware 
is comparatively rare, the chief form of decoration being 
burnishing in horizontal or vertical lines or in patterns 
(loc. cit.). To judge from the report, this ware appears 
before the Khirbet Kerak ware, which is confined to the 
upper part of Level K (Joc. cit.). Among the early bur- 
nished wares were miniature pots with round bases, and 
a large round-bottomed jar with tripod feet. The de- 
scription suggests comparison with the jar from Ahmar 
[pl. III 47], but as it is not illustrated the feet may be 
of the Tell ‘As type, as seems more likely, for the shapes 
from Hamah correspond more closely to those of the 
Early Bronze Age in Palestine than to those of north- 
eastern Syria. Among these shapes are the pattern- 
burnished bowls with inverted or moulded rims (63: 
pl. V 1) and those with tapered rim and depressed base 
corresponding to the dull buff or streak-burnished ware 
of Sukas and Ras Shamra (ibid. : 20 note 9). 

It will be seen from the above summary that ceramic 
types covering several periods at Jedeideh and other 
sites are telescoped together at Hamah in a level taking 
up about three meters. On the other hand, the calici- 
form ware is represented by only one example, so that 
the telescoping takes place within the E.B. period, in- 
stead of marking the transition between E.B. and M.B. 
as at Sukas. It seems likely that early and later E.B. 
elements represented by Jedeideh XII-XIII arrived at 
Hamah almost simultaneously with the Khirbet Kerak 
ware, which was intrusive into the E.B. culture at 
Jedeideh. 

The pattern-burnished bowls, which correspond to the 
stone ware bowls of Qal‘at Rus 8-13, appear at Hamah 
as an early stage of the Khirbet Kerak culture or only 
slightly antecedent to it, while at Qal‘at Rus Khirbet 
Kerak sherds do not appear until Layer 8, in the stump 
base phase of stone ware (33: 27 f.). At Hamah the 
caliciform phase is separated in one section from the 
Khirbet Kerak of the upper levels of K by a layer of 


21 The same combination seems to have been found at Car- 
chemish in Contour 22 of the Citadel Mound (143: 158 f.). 

22 The rim of the jar is noteworthy for its resemblance in 
form and decoration to those of Billa IV. 





ashes almost one meter thick. Fairly homogeneous as 
compared with Level K, the caliciform phase takes up 
almost as thick a deposit, 2.50 m. in all. The earliest 
goblets are of grey clay scored with horizontal spiral- 
liiorm lines on the upper part. The rims are often 
moulded, as on the cups of Ahmar and Tell ‘As (63: 
29 and the comparisons cited there [pl. III 1]). On 
some of the cups a horizontally or vertically pierced lug 
is placed directly under the rim (ibid.: pl. VIII 2; cf. 
33: pl. XX fig. XVIII: streak-burnished ware [pl. II 
20]; [pl. III 2]), on others a ring is added to the flat 
base. The more open bowls with heavy rim moulding 
and ring base, of the same fabric and decoration as the 
goblets, are also similar to those of Ahmar (cf. 63: pl. 
VIII 3 with 135: pl. XXI 17, 18 [pl. III 20, 21]). 

In Ingholt’s second phase [pl. III 3, 4, 5] the goblet 
form remains constant, except for the permanent addi- 
tion of the ring base; the clay varies from grey to black, 
red, or brown. Two types of decoration occur: one 
consists of painting white spiralliform lines around the 
upper part of the cup, the other of painting white the 
whole upper part and then engraving in this the spiral- 
liform lines. The white lines are found also on grey or 
red jars, and a number of these are painted with the 
white bands in which the spiralliform lines are incised. 
There are pitchers with pinched rim in this fabric, but 
whether they resemble those of Ahmar is not specified 
(cf. 33: 39: Qal‘'at Rus 7.3). 

Among the storage jars which appear with the goblets 
of the second phase are some with spiralliform lines in 
red paint; there are also smaller jars painted with 
groups of spiralliform or annular lines in red or black 
(63: pl. 1X 4). These jars appear to be large-mouthed, 
and one example has two vertical loop handles attached 
to the rim (ibid.: pl. X 1). Zones of cross-hatching oc- 
cur on the widest or median part of jars with narrow 
neck (ibid.: 32 f. and pl. X 2) and on a rim fragment. 
The jars on the whole are not large, and the flat base is 
the rule (ibid. : 33) ; the clay is either deep red and hard 
or lighter red and more porous. The two later phases 
of Level J have been grouped separately by the exca- 
vator as representing the upper levels of this stratum 
(ibid.: 34). The cups of the third phase [pl. III 6] re- 
tain the form of those of Group II, but the clay is grey 
and decorated with wide bands of black, rarely red, paint 
in which the spiralliform lines are incised. A solid band 
is also painted about the rim (ibid.: pl. XI 1). In the 
last phase (G IV) the form becomes attenuated, chiefly 
by raising and narrowing the lower part so that it re- 
sembles a pedestal [pl. III 7, 8], and the characteristic 
decoration consists of wavy lines incised on the bands of 
red, black, or green paint (ibid.: pl. XI 2). 

With these two phases appears a more developed 
form of the wide-mouthed bowl with heavy rim mould- 
ing; this also becomes attenuated and the moulding is 
painted black, with a painted zone below incised with the 
wavy or spiralliform lines found on the goblets (63: pl. 
XII 1). The jars which appear with the goblets of 
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Phases III and IV are small, apparently with a disc base 
(cf. 89: pl. XL T.III 15 from Tell ‘As [pl. III 51]) and 
painted with black bands (63: pl. XI 3).°° The so- 
called ibrik (ibid.: pl. XI 4) recalls the spouted bottles 
of Ahmar and Hammam (cf. 88: pl. XXXV 3 from 
Selimiyeh), but the bowls of the Euphrates sites are 
paralleled in Phase I at Hamah, as pointed out above, 
and possibly in Phase II, if Ingholt is right in consider- 
ing the Hammam goblet as belonging to this type (63: 
30 note 6, end). The painted jars of Hammam re- 
semble only superficially those of Hamah; a closer 
relationship seems to exist between the “indigenous 
painted wares” of Jedeideh XI and those of Hamah, 
for the former are described as having simple band and 
cross-hatched decoration which continues in use for 
some time (18: 7). This connection is heightened by 
the occurrence in Jedeideh X of “smeared wash’ ware 
related to the “later reserved-slip’’ ware of Tell Sukas 
(33: 75). At Hamah the reserved-slip ware appears 
with the earlier caliciform types (personal communica- 
tion from Dr. Ingholt), represented at Sukas by scored 
goblets of light cream clay and greyish examples covered 
with a black slip (33: 78). It may be significant that 
the technique of the reserved slip as used on the Tell 
Sukas sherds is very similar to that of Ingholt’s second 
category of Phase II, except that the white slip is ap- 
parently wiped off instead of incised; the possibility ex- 
ists that the two wares reacted on each other. 

The origin of the reserved slip technique is obviously 
fereign to Syria; it is not found at Hammam, but at 
Kara Hassan, in a grave contemporary with those of 
Amarna and Ahmar, a footed chalice was found, deco- 
rated with a “vandyke” pattern wiped from a creamy 
slip covering “the rougher red clay of the body” (141: 
89) .*4 

At Jedeideh and Sukas only the early scored and late 
painted phases of Hamah caliciform ware are repre- 
sented, chiefly in greenish-white clay, and no examples 
of the prevalently grey clay of Hamah appear, but at 
Mishrifeh the whole series is found, in Tomb IV and 
the Butte de l’Eglise. Careful comparisons have already 
been drawn by Ingholt between the first two phases of 
the Hamah ware, Tomb IV, and the levels under the 
Haut Lieu, the ramp, and the terrace of the Butte de 
lEglise (86: 113-117), also between the last two phases 
at Hamah, Tombs 1 and 3 at Dnebi, and Tell Masin.*° 


23 The base development at Hamah has not yet been studied, 
but when it is it should yield interesting results in connection 
with the evolution of the caliciform phases. 

24 The reserved slip sherds from Carchemish, to judge from 
their context, belong to the Jedeideh XII phase, for in the levels 
mentioned were found pot burials equivalent to Jedeideh XII 
and Hamah K. It is worth noting that petrographic analysis 
showed the reserved slip sherd from Sukas 3 to be unique in 
composition as compared with the other sherds analysed (33: 
97, 103). 

25 Comparisons with the last two phases should be extended 
to the “depot de fondation de trois marr” near the Haut Lieu 
at Mishrifeh (86: 117). 
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While the caliciform ware at Jedeideh, the Jebeleh 
sites, and Masin tends to a creamy-white or yellow- 
green, rarely reddish clay, Tomb IV at Mishrifeh is re- 
markable for the predominance of roseate clay, with a 
large proportion of the grey of Hamah (86: 159 /.). 
This, in conjunction with the large number of spouted 
shapes and the scored goblets, suggests a connection 
with Tell Ahmar, where the light greenish clay was also 
rare, but the bases of the Mishrifeh pots are wide and 
flat, as at Hamah, and the forms heavier and. less refined 
than at Ahmar. An exception is the small jar with 
plastic ring base (86: pl. XLVIII 208 [pl. III 49]) 
cited by Mrs. Ehrich in connection with the similar jar 
from Tomb VI at Tell ‘As (33: 67). Although the 
base, as we noted above, is related to those from Billa 
and Chagar Bazar, the jar itself is very like those from 
Ahmar (135: pl. XXII 12 [pl. III 48]). In the same 
level of Tomb IV, but against the farther wall, was 
found another distinctive jar, this time comparing with 
examples from Gawra V and Chagar Bazar 1 (86: pls. 
XLV, XLVIII 274); the decoration in this instance, 
however, is not painted but incised (129: pl. LX XI 157: 
see note 4 above; 77: fig. 23.6 [pl. I 31]). The cup 
with lug and painted white lines (86: pls. XLIII, 
XLVII 91 [pl. III 15]) is also an early form, found in 
Billa V in greenish ware (130: pl. LIV 4), and the 
“theiéres”’ are clumsier, flat-based versions of the globu- 
lar spouted pots of Chagar Bazar 2-3 (76: fig. 15.1, 3--5 
[pl. II 6, 8] ; 141: pl. XXII 4; 86: pl. XLVI D 53 [pl. 
II 7|). The moulding often applied at Chagar Bazar to 
the end of the spout seems to have disappeared at Mish- 
rifeh, and the lugs associated with the burnished wares 
in northern and northeastern Syria are developing into 
handles. 

The connections of Tomb IV and the corresponding 
phases at Hamah are, on the whole, still with the early 
grey burnished wares of northeastern Syria, and when 
painted decoration appears on these forms (88: 161 fig. 
6.1; pl. XXXIIT col. 5.12; 89: pl. XL T.III 15; 63: 
32 f.) it cannot be connected with Khabur ware except 
indirectly, as was the case with the sites on the upper 
Euphrates.”** 


26 Mallowan has suggested connections between the grey ware 
of the Khabur and northern Iran, especially Shah Tepe, and it 
is here, in conjunction with Hissar and Tureng Tepe, that are 
found the closest parallels to the grey-burnished ware of the 
Syrian sites, and the beginnings of burnish-decoration. Hissar 
III is now generally conceded to be at least as early as Early 
Dynastic Sumer, along with the contingent cultures of Shah 
Tepe II and Tureng Tepe. The earliest shapes from Shah 
Tepe have round or flat bases (14: 12, figs. 13, 14; 13, fig. 17 
b-i), and many of the forms have spouts or handles, the latter 
often in the form of lugs (ibid.: figs. 19, 18 b, 20, 28, 29, etc.; 
cf. 150: pl. XI figs. 1, 2, XII fig. 2, XIII fig. 2,4). In Hissar 
II are found high pot-stands and rim mouldings (123: pls. 
XXIII, XXV-XXVI), less common at Shah Tepe and Tureng 
Tepe, although in Hissar III these are largely superseded by 
flat bases on handmade ware. It is this handmade ware that 
shows a high development of pattern-burnishing, both at Shah 
Tepe and Hissar. 
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Related in some way to this early grey and black 
ware, although their immediate origin is problematical, 
are the Khirbet Kerak and Anatolian Bronze Age 
wares, which arrived in the west simultaneously. Hand- 
made in a period when the wheel was known to all 
civilized countries, they show the technique of burnish- 
ing raised to a fine art, and are accompanied by metal 
types closely related to those of Hissar III. In connec- 
tion with Ahmar we pointed out the metal objects which 
betrayed foreign influence; of particular significance on 
these objects is the bent tang ending in a button. This 
tang is found on a dagger very similar to that from 
Ahmar, which formed part of a bronze hoard at Gozlu 
Kule, dated by its finder to the end of the Early Bronze 
Age (ca. 9.00-10.50 m. level: 54: 72, fig. 19 [pl. II 
43|). Characteristic of this period at Gozlu Kule are 
the two-handled burnished cups varying from red t 
black or grey, found also in “Copper Age” levels at 
Alishar, but in the higher levels of the same period at 
Gozlti Kule was found a buff cup with scored decora- 
tion on the upper part and a raised base (54: 66 fig. 11 
[pl. III 14]). A clumsy handle has been added, and the 
concave profile relates it to Lranian types, but there is no 
doubt that it is a Cilician representative of caliciform 
ware. Significantly, potsherds with cylinder-seal im- 
pressions were also found in the uppermost level of the 
E.B. period (54: 75, fig. 27 [pl. III 66]; cf. 46: pl. 
LXXV 17: Mersin), recalling their frequent occurrence 
in Hamah J (63: pl. X 3, XIV [pl. III 63, 64]). but 
while the reserved slip technique appears at Hamah with 
the earlier caliciform ware, as noted above, at Gozlu 
Kule it was found in the 12-13 m. level, in an early 
E.B. context equivalent to Khirbet Kerak in Syria. It 
is possible, of course, that the grooved decoration of the 
cups came to Gozlii Kule from Syria at a later date than 
the reserved slip technique reached it from another 
source, since crudely painted ware not directly related to 


~ 
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We can as yet trace no direct connection between the wares 
of North Iran and those of the Khabur and Euphrates sites. 
Schmidt believes that the grey ware was brought to Hissar by 
people emigrating from the Turkoman steppes (123: 112), 
although McCown points out that the evidence is against this 
(72+ 55 note 103). Our knowledge of conditions in Iran in 
the proto-historic period is too inadequate as yet to draw 


definite conclusions, but it is significant that at the beginning | 


of the historic period a wave of black and grey wares covered 
the northern part of Mesopotamia and Syria and spread into 
Anatolia, filtering southward. Shapes very similar to those of 
Chagar Bazar 2-3 appeared in Billa VI, and vitrified grey ware 
predominated both in Billa VI and Gawra VI, while horizontal 
grooving became a popular form of decoration both in northern 
and southern Mesopotamia (see note 6 above). Between Alishar 
and Chagar Bazar 2-3 there is a greater difference in forms, 
but both have resemblances to Billa VI, and Alishar is very 
close to Iran typologically. In fact, one cist grave of Hissar 


II sums up the cultural elements characteristic of Alishar chal- 
colithic, ie. 124: 389 and pl. CX; 123: 127, including the method 
of burial itself, although the spiral-headed pins of Hissar II do 
not appear in Anatolia until the Bronze Age. 
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the Syrian appears at Alishar ** and Mersin (46: 140 
and pl. LXXIV 12, 13: note concave bases found at 
low levels in Trench X). 

Compared with the hoard and the gold objects from 
Gozlu Kule and the rich tombs of the same period at 


‘Alaca (66: pls. LXXX ff., XCVI ff.) the metal objects 


associated with Khirbet Kerak and caliciform ware in 
North Syria seem poor and undeveloped (86: pl. 
XLVII 2; XLVIIL 5, pp. 153-157 [pl. Il] 72, 76| ; 89: 
pls. XX XIX, XL), although Hamah J produced a sock- 
eted lance and spearhead (63: 46). They may indicate 
the comparative poverty of a region removed from the 
sources of metal, but the few types which do occur sup- 
port the foreign connections of the pottery. The tombs, 
too, are of the chamber type preferred in the early pe- 
riod, although the vaulted roofs have now been replaced 
by subterranean rooms of irregular or rectangular shape, 
hollowed directly from the rock (89: 187; 86: pls. 
XXXVIII ff.). 


VI. SYRIA: MISHRIFEH, HAMAH, BYBLOS 


Beneath the Salle de Suse, uncovered on the Butte de 
l’Eglise at Mishrifeh (86: pl. XVI), was found a de- 
posit of pots mixed with ashes which, on account of its 
nature and position, its excavator considers to have ex- 
isted on the outskirts of the early city, where originally 
there was a cemetery (ibid.: 118 ff. and fig. 41). Ata 
depth of 1.70-3.50 m. in this deposit were found gob- 
lets analogous to those of Tomb IV, one of them with 
painted white lines. At 2.50 m., in the course of an ear- 
lier sondage, were found three jars with painted decora- 
tion which du Mesnil du Buisson at the time of discovery 
compared with those of Susa I. A similar vase frag- 
ment was found at a depth of 3 m. beneath the northwest 
angle of the temple of Nin-egal on the Butte de I’Eglise, 
the substrata of which were characterized by pottery of 
Tomb IV type (86: fig. 38). We therefore have a good 
basis for the dating of these jars in relation to Hamah J: 
G I-II, especially as Ingholt has compared with his un- 
painted jars of Phase II a jar found in the substrata of 
the court of the Nin-egal temple (88: 150; pl. XXXII 
col. 2 D.f [pl. III 52] ; 63: 31, note 8; 32, note 1). The 
decoration of the Mishrifeh painted jars is, on the whole, 
more ambitious than that of the published examples of 
Type G II from Hamah (86: pl. XXV 2; p. 122, fig. 43 
[pl. III 55]), and on typological evidence alone would 
be assigned to the somewhat later Tomb 1 at Mishrifeh, 
but common to both groups is the cross-hatched zone at 


27 Sherds with brownish-red patterns on a creamy white or 
buff slip were found in Levels 12 and 13 of the chalcolithic period 
at Alishar, and continue into the Copper Age levels (98: I 57, 
151, 154), when the same technique was used on the two- 
handled “Trojan” cups (ibid.: 158; 125; pl. I b 139). Creamy 
white lines on a red slip recall the second phase of caliciform 
ware at Hamah (Joc. cit.: b 331), especially as this decoration 
existed side by side with streak-burnished bowls (98: I pl. III 
3 = fig. 165.6; cf. ibid.: fig. 161.5, 7). 
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the widest part of the body, with zigzag lines second in 
favor. 

It is these two patterns that are commonly used on the 
foundation jars and “‘amphorettes” of Byblos, found be- 
neath the pavements of Batiments II and XVIII. In 
order to understand the relative chronological position 
of these jars one must go back to the early settlement at 
Byblos. 

The earliest evidence of settlement here consists of 
numbers of burial jars in caverns and under the floors 
of the first town (28: pl. CLXXVIII, CCIX). They 
contained bones of adults as well as those of infants, 
recalling the pot burials of the lower levels of Level K 
at Hamah and a similar burial sunk into Level III at 
Ras Shamra, possibly in connection with the “couche a 
ceramique grossi¢re” at this site (120: pl. XI 2). The 
pots found with the Byblos burials as well as the jars 
themselves are all made by hand of the local red clay 
with a dégraissant of particles of stone, which is finer in 
the pots accompanying the burials than in the burial jars 
themselves. Some of the former have been baked black, 
and about thirty have a lustrous slip of reddish-brown 
or leather color (28: 438, 443).°° The Bronze Age 
character of these burials is evinced by the inclusion with 
several of sword or dagger blades, which resemble those 
found at Amarna (28: pl. CLXXXIX) rather than the 
ogival blade of Hamah K. 

As the site was excavated according to arbitrary lev- 
els of 0.20 m. each instead of by house floors it is diffi- 
cult to date “la premiere installation urbaine” by the ob- 
jects associated with it.** In general the ware of these 
early levels is that characteristic of the cemetery, with 
some fine burnished examples from a singular deposit. 
In House XXVII were found a number of pots placed 
along the north wall, and therefore indubitably associ- 
ated with the building (ibid.: pl. CLII 1). Like the pot- 
tery found with the burials, the fabric is red clay with 
large grits, but distinguished by showing traces of wheel- 
turning and better firing technique. In addition, the 
ware is burnished in the manner of the Ahmar pots, 
with visible horizontal or vertical strokes, (ibid.: pl. 
CLIT 5390, 5396, 5412; CLIIT 5413 [pl. II 23, 28, 29] ). 
Certain of the bowls, with very thin walls, have pattern- 
burnish on their interiors (ibid.: pl. CLIII; cf. 33: pls. 
XI, XX fig. XVIII), while form and rim correspond to 
the streak-burnished ware of Sukas. This, in conjunc- 
tion with the jar burials, indicates that the earliest settle- 
ment at Byblos dates approximately to the Khirbet Ke- 


28 This appears to be the same ware taken from the sea-cliff 
by Lawrence and Woolley (142: 39, 40), where it antedates the 
one pot burial found, the latter having been dug into the -later 
strata containing this ware. Dunand, however, provisionally 
considered the fine ware to be contemporary with the pot burials 
when he first encountered it at Byblos (29: 78). 

*9 The first town is said to have been destroyed by fire, but 
unfortunately the objects found below the ash stratum are not 
identified as such. It should be noted that Egyptian inscrip- 
tions were found even in these early levels as strays from above 
(28: 366, 372). 
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rak period, when pattern-burnished ware came into gen- 
eral use on the Syrian coast. This date is supported by 
the use of the true stump base on one of the burnished 
jugs (28: pl. CLIT 5390 [pl. II 19]; cf. 39: pl. VII 
i) a 

The few metal objects found in these levels were pins 
with rolled or swollen heads, the latter pierced below the 
swelling, and a blade-axe with pierced heel, all types 
which can be paralleled at the sites in North Syria al- 
ready discussed. The crude attempts at animal figures 
on handles (28: pl. LXXXI 5122, 5759, 5760, 389, fig. 
297) recall the grotesque forms of the Ahmar hypo- 
geum.*! Of especial interest is a handle of red-slipped 
burnished ware, ending in double rams’ heads, a type 
not uncommon in Iran, and found with Khabur ware at 
Chagar Bazar (28: 334, fig. 267.4968 [pl. II 34]; cf. 
77: fig. 10.25 [pl. I 50]). 

No caliciform ware appeared in the early levels, but 
in another room of the same house as the deposit of 
burnished ware was found a seal impression forming a 
vertical band near the base of a pot, and evidently made 
with a wooden seal (28: 383, no. 5684 and pl. CX XXIII 
[pl. III 61] ).** Cylinder seal impressions of this type 
on jars were characteristic of Hamah J, first appearing 
in connection with Group II of the caliciform ware, and 
their presence at Gozltu. Kule has been noted above. 

The terminus ante quem for the first town can be de- 
duced from the fact that the walls of the early buildings 
were found among the foundations of Batiments II and 
XVIII. The substructure of the former goes down to 
the 22.60 m. contour, that of the latter to 21.85 and 21.78 
in places (28: 362 f.). The walls of Batiment XL ap- 
pear from ibid. : 289, fig. 245 to be built upon or even to 
overlap some of the early walls (ibid.: 290), but do not 
appear to go below the 22 m. contour (loc. cit. and pl. 


30 Tt will be recalled that at Tell Sukas the stump base was 
characteristic of the “stone ware,” and that streak-burnished 
ware began in Level 5 L, in which a stump base still appeared, 
as well as the first sherds of Khirbet Kerak ware (33: 73), 
and that, in Palestine, Khirbet Kerak ware is “co-eval with 
the last phase of the true stump base ware” (4: 547). 

31 These handles continue at Byblos all through the E.B. 
period, usually in red-slipped ware, and sometimes represent 
combinations of several different animals (28: pl. LXXXI 
5257). 

32 This sealing may have percolated down from levels just 
above, for a goblet of roseate clay comparable in form to those 
of the second or third phase at Hamah, although unpainted, was 
found during the demolition of the walls between the 22 and 
24 m. contours (28: pl. CLXIX 5334; no. 5340 seems to be a 
fragment of a goblet found below the demolition level, probably 
intrusive). Smaller cups with handles came from this level 
and the one above (Joc. cit.: 5333; pl. CLX VIII 5310; the base 
of the latter seems to be an adaptation of the stump base), as 
well as red-slipped and burnished stump base ware, which 
includes examples of the final pointed phase. This ware and 
the burnished bowls with moulded rim like those from the early 
deposit continue. The metal objects found with them are sim- 
ple, mostly pins of the types already known, marked by the 
apparent absence of the cone-shaped head (analogous shapes: 
ibid.: pl. CIV 5226, CII 5229). 
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CCIX). Therefore, what appears in this section below 
22-21.78 is assumed to be fairly unmixed E.B. deposit, 
above which the earth is likely to have been disturbed 
by digging for foundations.** 

Between the 22.80 and 23 m. contours, just east of the 
street, appeared a blackish cup (28: pl. CLXVII 5149 
[pl. III 18]) of a type found with Ingholt’s Phase G 
I-II and in Tomb IV at Mishrifeh (63: 34 and note 7 
[pl. III 17]). Both this and the handled goblet found 
with it (Joc. cit. 5125 [pl. III 13]) have a red or brown 
band painted on the rim interior, and are burnished with 
vertical strokes. Farther south, in and near the street, 
were found two more goblets with small pedestal bases, 
one with a cream slip and a handle (28: pl. CLXVI 
5094 [pl. III 11]), the other with burnished red slip, 
which contrasts vividly with the scored horizontal lines 
which form a band around the upper part (loc. cit. 5090 
[pl. III 12]; cf. 4994, slipped but not burnished) .** 
From the same level come two more pottery fragments 
with stamp seal impressions, one from the neck of a vase 
(ibid.: pl. CX XXIII 5072 [pl. III 62], 5073), and from 
a lower level pins with vasiform head, resembling those 
from Chagar Bazar (cf. ibid.: pl. CIV 5193, 5228 [pl. 
III 65] with 77: pl. XVI B center and third from 
right). 

In the same area and the same level as the seal impres- 
sions was found a painted amphorette (28: pl. CLXVI 
5071), and we are now close to the 23.75 m. contour 
floor level established for the sixth (?) dynasty temple 
by Braidwood after careful comparison of data compiled 
from Dunand’s text and plans (19: 254 ff.).°° If his de- 
ductions and ours are correct, the pre-temple era at Byb- 
los is equivalent to the earlier part of the caliciform 
phase at Hamah, possibly beginning at both sites with a 
hostile occupation, although as this ware seems to arrive 
from the north, it is probably later at Byblos, as are the 
earlier evidences of Khirbet Kerak influence. In the up- 
per levels of the early period appear evidences to confirm 
the relative date and the northern orientation of the cul- 
ture represented. Not far to the north of Batiment XL 
was found another rather coarse example of the pin with 
vasiform head (28: pl. C 5185), and under Room C of 
Batiment XVIII an axe whose straight blade and chan- 
neled socket relate it to an axe from Ahmar, except that 
the lower edge of the socket, which is shorter, continues 
the line of the lower edge of the blade (28: pl. XCVIII 
5170; 135: pl. XXIX 6). 


33 Objects described as coming from certain sections of the 
town, such as the ancient “rue tortueuse” and adjacent build- 
ings to the east and northwest, as well as the areas beneath 
Batiment I (28: 361 ff.), may also be assigned to the E.B. 
town (ibid.: pl. CCIX). 

34 To the south and slightly above (23.40-23.20) were found 
fragments of a steatite bowl with incised decoration (28: 335, 
fig. 270.5014), analogous to a marble bowl from Hamah J (63: 
pl. XV 5-6; cf. the less elegant example 91: pl. XLVI 124). 

35 Dunand’s statement puts the floor level between the 23.60 
and 24.10 m. contours (28: 304). 
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The amphorettes of the foundation or reserve deposit 
under Room C of Batiment XVIII, shown by Braid- 
wood to be no earlier than the sixth dynasty in Egypt 
if placed in situ at the time of the construction of the 
building or thereafter, are related in decoration and 
form (note offset bases) to unpainted jars from North 
Syrian sites (cf. 28: 287, fig. 243.4103 | pl. III 36] with 
89: pl. XL T. III 2 and 90: pl. XLIX 32 [pl. III 35]) 
with the addition of handles, and while they show a 
superficial resemblance to Khabur ware (28: pls. 
LXXVIII bottom, LXXIX [pl. III 58, 59]), it is to 
the finer examples of this ware, which are not strictly 
of Khabur type at all (77: fig. 24.1). Still less re- 
semblance is evident in the theriomorphs, which are 
closer in style to the long-necked bird from Ahmar than 
to the Khabur figurines (cf. 28: pl. LX XV 4572-4574 
[pl. 111 70] with 135: pl. XXVII 3 [pl. III 69], and 
28: pl. LXXIV 4552 [pl. III 71] with 77: fig. 10.30), 
although grotesque zoomorphs appeared in the earlier 
levels at Chagar Bazar (77: fig. 9.18, 21). Both 
amphorettes and theriomorphs at Byblos show clear 
traces of wheel-combing, i.e. ring-burnishing, and the 
finish of the forms of the amphorettes is in sharp con- 
trast to the crudeness of the painted decoration, in which 
the vertical chevron with central stem is popular, in 
addition to cross-hatching and zigzags.** Some crudely 
shaded triangles are also found; all these motives ap- 
pear on painted ware from Tell Sukas 5 L, where, how- 
ever, the decoration is described as being in fugitive 
black paint on a whitish glossy clay (33: 45: Layer 5, 
p. 80 P 1). 

The decoration shows no sign of improvement 
throughout the duration of Batiment X VIII, as we shall 
see when we come to discuss the foundation deposits of 
Batiment II, and earlier features continue. Among the 
latter is a crude seal impression on a jar handle (28: pl. 
CXXXIII 4512 [pl. III 60]) assigned to the 23.80- 
23.60 m. contour northwest of the temples, and a handle- 
less cup of pink clay with red slip on which are sketched 
zones of patterns in white paint (28: pl. CLXIV 4170 
[pl. III 16]) was found in House XXII (?). Possibly 
indicative of northern influences are a “Schleifennadel,” 
a type now known from Sialk (ibid.: pl. CII 4386; cf. 
50: pl. XCV S.1602 b), found near the southern end 
of the “rue tortueuse,” and blade-axes of the earlier 
type engraved with stags’ heads (28: pl. XCVII 3680, 
3890 [pl. III 75] ).*7 

The latter were found on the floors of both Batiments 
II and XVIII, together with amphorettes, theriomorphs, 
and fragments of alabaster. The exact relationship of 
the two buildings is, however, far from clear, for the 


36 The clay and treatment of the jars are not described, al- 
though an example from another deposit is said to be of yellow 
clay (91: 82 no. 126). The height varies from 0.08 to 0.14 m. 
No slip is specified. 

37 Representations of stags were popular on prehistoric pot- 
tery in Iran, and in Anatolia during the third millennium and 
the post-Hittite period (66: pls. LXXXIV 49, LXXXIX 1). 
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floor level of XVIII is over two meters lower than that 
of II (28: 304), and the north and south walls of Room 
B, Batiment X VIII, overlie a wall underneath the north- 
east part of Batiment II (19: 257 f.). This wall of 
larger stones appears to have been earlier than Batiment 
Il, for it appears (28: pl. CCIX.) with walls of Batiment 
XVIII and is avoided by Batiment XL (19: fig. 1), 
whereas the foundation walls of Batiment II do not go 
below the 22.60 m. contour. However, it may have 
been merely a retaining wall, and not part of the earlier 
phase of Batiment !1. 

It has been pointed out by Braidwood that the present 
state of Batiment II cannot be earlier than the twelfth 
dynasty foundation deposits under Court E. These are 
contained in part in large jars, several of which were 
painted (91: pl. LX 394 [pl. IV 63]; 28: pl. LXV 
2132 [pl. III 54]). Although, of these jars, no. 394 
shows definite refinement in shape as compared with 
earlier types, the decoration is still crude and unimagi- 
native. The other jar and a contemporary example 
found in a masonry massif in an angle between Bati- 
ments IT and XVIII (28: pl. LVII 2000) are primitive 
not only in decoration but in shape, and might be con- 
temporary with the amphorettes found under Batiment 
XVIII (28: 144). Are we to suppose that this style 
lasted from the sixth dynasty or slightly later until the 
twelfth dynasty, with little or no change? The Syrian 
sites discussed above have given us no information as 
to absolute dates, and we shall put the question aside 
until we have studied the results of further comparisons. 


VII. PALESTINE: MEGIDDO AND BEISAN 


At Megiddo the E.B. Age is represented by Strata 
I-IV in the excavations on the eastern slope, and by 
Strata XVI-XVIII in the later excavations in Area B 
(36: 1-6; 126: 1-3, 35 f.). Distinctive are stump bases 
and bowls burnished in radiating and concentric lines on 
the interior (36: Types 8, 22 A [pl. II 22], B; 126: 
chart XVIII 5, 6, 21; pl. 14.18, 23). These shapes, 
called “metallic ware vessels” at Megiddo, have been 
compared by Mrs. Ehrich with her burnished stone 
ware, the bowls appearing in Levels 13-8 at Qal‘at Rus, 
the stump bases in 7-5 L at Sukas. In Sukas 5 L was 
observed the same tendency toward a pointed base as is 
apparent in Megiddo XVI-XVII (33: 27 ff.; 59 ff.). 

The burnished bowls with inverted rim appear in Bei- 
san XIII-XIV; both here and at Megiddo pattern- 
burnishing is applied to bowl and platter forms with 
incurved or heavily moulded rims (126: chart XVIII 
18-20; 39: pl. V 15, 17, 20, 21), not specified as metal- 
lic ware, and possibly related to the platters of Jedeideh 
XII (18:7). One burnished platter appears at Megiddo 
as early as Level XIX (126: 37) which represents the 
late chalcolithic culture at Megiddo, and is equated with 
Stage V and the early part of Stage IV on the eastern 
slope (ibid.: 42). The Megiddo chalcolithic culture has 
important connections with Byblos in the grey burnished 
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ware (36: 62; see note 28 above) and the so-called 
gourd jar with flaring rim and loop handles from neck 
to shoulder (126: chart XIX 5; cf. 28: pl. CXCII 5857- 
5859 [pl. II 30, 31]). The latter type goes back to 
Stratum XX, the earliest settlement at Megiddo,** but 
it is probable that the early Byblos connections are clos- 
est with XVIII-XIX on account of the first appearance 
of burnished stump-base ware and pattern-burnishing in 
Stratum XVIII, as well as bowls which seem to reflect 
the influence of the northern caliciform phase (36: 7 
Type 2; 126: paragraph 133.7), and several cvylinder- 
seal impressions in Stage V (36: 31-39; 36a: 90-93 
| pl. III 67, 68} ). 

These impressions are similar to those from the early 
levels at Byblos in technique and design, although some- 
what cruder in execution. The unfeasibility of dating 
the Megiddo levels on the basis of the similarity of these 
seals to Early Dynastic seals of Sumer is shown by re- 
ferring to the preceding sections of this study, for it is 
apparent that the foreign elements of the E.B. culture 
in Syria and Palestine derived, not directly from Sumer, 
but from peripheral cultures related to that of Sumer, 
which entered the westerly regions at a much later date. 
We have observed at Hamah.what appears to have been 
a telescoping of the E.B. levels at Jedeideh, so that there 
is a complete sequence from the early red and painted 
wares through the Khirbet Kerak and the streak-bur- 
nished ware in one level. At Megiddo painted, chaff- 
tempered ware occurs in Stratum XX, but is related to 
Ghassul types rather than to Syrian, and is already be- 
ing superseded by burnishing in the same level. Minia- 
ture ware and the rounded bases characteristic of the 
early burnished phase at Hamah and Tell ‘As do not oc- 
cur at Megiddo. The burnished bowls and platters of 
Megiddo XVIII and Beisan XIII—-XIV correspond with 
the burnished bowls of Hamah K (63: 20), from the 
lower levels of which comes a red-polished jug analogous 
to the handled type from Byblos (see note 38 [pl. II 
27|). except that on the Hamah example the handle 
does not rise above the shoulder (63: pl. V 2). The 
streak-burnished ware of Sukas and the similar bur- 
nished bowls of Byblos do not appear at Megiddo,** but 

Ss At Beisan the gourd jar does not appear until Level XI 
(39: pl. X 9), but in Level XIV there is a loop-handled jug 
with close analogies at Byblos (ibid.: pl. V 12; cf. 28: pl. 
CXCIII 6700 [pl. II 27]). 

39In 36: 64 note 19 the Byblos bowls are compared with 
Megiddo Type 22 A, but the shapes show closer correspondence 
with the Sukas streak-burnished ware (28: 369, fig. 288). At 
Hamah the bowl phase seems to have been contemporary with 
or only slightly earlier than Khirbet Kerak ware, at Megiddo 
the bowls do not appear until the stump base phase (33: 28), 
and Khirbet Kerak follows in the next level. At Beisan the 
bowl precedes the stump base, which is distinctive of the 
Khirbet Kerak ware of Levels XI-XII. The bow! with up- 
turned thickened rim, appearing in Megiddo XIX, Beisan XIV, 
and Jericho V should perhaps be cited in this connection, but 
it is not identified as a metallic or stone ware shape (33: 28 
note 8; 126: paragraph 133.1), so is not relevant to our dis- 
cussion. 
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TABLE 2 
TYPOLOGY 
—_ = — — so — — = — ] = . = 
| Chagar Bazar | Jedeideh | Tell Sukas Qal‘at er-Rus | Hamah | Byblos Megiddo Beisan 
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burnished | 
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Stump base | 7-5 L | early town | XVIII-XVI XII-XI 
Painted XVII | SL | J | temple | 
ee i— EE — | a 
Smeared | | Be | #8 J 
wash | } 
—— _—_—$ = | ——————$$______—_—_ — — — | 
Reamed X (1) 3 | 
base | | 
Plastic base | | | 76 | 8&4 | 
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Goblets | X (I) SU J temple | M.B. tombs 
| | | | | | | xv 
— | “ —_ | — 2. | ——— ee - 
Miniature | | Sea | 
ware 2-3 | 7-3 | 03 | K | Tell ‘As 
| | | Tomb VI 
} | d | 








the bowl shape found in this ware at Ras Shamra and 
Hamah K appears in Beisan XIII (39: pl. V 16) and 
continues into XII (ibid.: pl. VIII 9), contemporarily 
with Khirbet Kerak ware. The latter is represented at 
Megiddo by a single stratified sherd in Stratum XVI- 
XVII, corresponding to Beisan XI and the final phase 
of the stump base ware. 


VIII. CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING CHRON- 
OLOGICAL SEQUENCE, E.B—M.B. 


lf our correlations between Megiddo XVIII, Beisan, 
and Hamah are correct, and those between Hamah and 
related North Syrian sites, it follows that Megiddo 
XVIII cannot be earlier than, and is probably quite a 
bit later than Chagar Bazar 2-3 and the grey ware of 
Tell Brak (see note 18 above). It is especially un- 
fortunate, from the point of view of chronology, that 
the objects from the levels beneath the tombs of Ahmar 
have not been given the treatment requisite to their im- 
portance, for the hypogeum ware appears to represent 
the end of the burnished phase in this part of Syria, 
and the transition to caliciform ware, which is typo- 
logically a decorative form of the burnished ware. The 
characteristic stone ware of Qal‘at Rus is said not to 
have been found at Ras Shamra (33: 29), but its pres- 
ence is testified at Jedeideh, and the scanty report from 
Carchemish indicates that stone ware shapes were found 
among the black and red burnished wares from Con- 


tours 20-23 in the citadel mound (143: 160, especially 
fig. 5.6: inturned bowl rim [pl. II 15]).*° 

The Kara Kuzak bowls, contemporary with Hammam 
and the Ahmar hypogeum, can be compared with a 
string-cut bowl from early Level 1 at Chagar Bazar 
(141: pl. XXV (b) left; 77: fig. 20.4 [pl. III 24] ; cf. 
[pl. III 25] ), and Ahmar itself shown to be typologically 
equivalent to Chagar Bazar 2-3, with new features anal- 
ogous to those in Chagar Bazar 1. The dull buff bur- 
nished ware at Sukas has a possible analogy in Chagar 
Bazar 1-2 (p. 193 [pl. II 26]) and belongs to a phase 
equivalent to the more developed shapes of the Ahmar 
hypogeum (cf. the depressed base of 135: fig. 30 third 
and fourth rows center), i.e. the Khirbet Kerak period 
in Syria with extension into the caliciform phase. 

Thus we have tenable though not conclusive evidence 
for dating the Khirbet Kerak phase in Syria to approxi- 
mately the end of Chagar Bazar 2, and contemporary in 
part with the Ahmar hypogeum, caliciform ware analo- 
gous to that of Ahmar following Khirbet Kerak in Syria 
and in turn evolving into the painted ware phase. That 
there was a lag in regard to Palestine is suggested by 
the introduction of Khirbet Kerak ware from the North, 
but Chagar Bazar 2 is to be dated to the third dynasty 
of Ur, and the Ahmar caliciform ware descends to or 


40 We have pointed out above the popularity of the pot-stand 
at the Euphrates sites in the E.B. Age, but in North Syria the 
stump base characterizes the equivalent phase. 
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through the Isin-Larsa period, while Megiddo XVIII 
and Beisan XIII are equated with the first dynasty of 
Egypt by the handled jugs which were found in the 
royal tombs at Abydos, and by metallic ware (126: 40; 
149: 69-72). A similar equation has been adduced by 
Wright between Beisan XII, the latest Ai sanctuary, 
and the second and third Egyptian dynasties (ibid.: 
76-77). 

The “flowerpot” form with, moulded rim which sup- 
plies part of the evidence (83: pl. LVI 21) is certainly 
Egyptian of the Predynastic and early Pyramid Ages 
in Egypt, but the simple truncated form (loc. cit.: 19 
|pl. III 19]) belongs to a quite different type not found 
in Egypt, although identical, as Wright has noted, with 
cups from Tomb IV at Mishrifeh (149: 76 [pl. III 
17|).*' This type has now been further augmented by 
examples from Hamah J which appear with the first 
and second phases of caliciform ware and are thus con- 
temporary with the Mishrifeh cups (63: 34, note 7). 
The “bowls with semi-dise base,” characteristic of the 
Ai sanctuary (83: pl. LVI 9 [pl. III 27]) and Tomb A 
at Jericho (45: pl. IV 1, 2, 4), were also found in 
Hamah J, apparently with the first two phases of calici- 
form ware (63: 30). Among the Ai sanctuary types 
also appears a decadent form of the stump base (83: pl. 
LVI 27) common in Tomb A at Jericho (45: pl. IT), 
so that the late dating for Megiddo XVIII is upheld 
rather than controverted by the evidence from other 
sites. This, of course, would seem to make the Egyptian 
dating impossibly low, but we have seen that painted 
ware, which marks the Middle Bronze phase in Pal- 
estine, appears at Byblos during or shortly after the 
sixth dynasty, intruding into the caliciform phase as at 
more northerly Syrian sites. 

The caliciform phase of Syria is not well represented 
in Palestine, and comes within the compass of the Mid- 
dle Bronze period there. It is significant that its ar- 
rival at Megiddo should coincide with that of the rock- 
cut tombs and the extensive use of metal (36: appendix 
I: 66 ff.; 56: 135, 160), including an attempt at the 
true socketed spearhead associated with caliciform ware 
in Hamah J [pl. III 73]. The ware of the Megiddo 
tombs is indubitably related to that of the second calici- 
form phase at Hamah, although the use of a black slip 
on light clay is more characteristic of Tell Sukas [pl. 
III 9, 10], and the shapes are identical with those of 
Tomb IV at Mishrifeh, as was pointed out by Engberg 
and Shipton (36: 71; 56: 148-149). Other examples 
of caliciform ware came from Stratum XV at Megiddo 
and were correctly equated by Shipton with Tell Beit 
Mirsim I-H (126: paragraphs 117, 119: the ‘Ajjul 
“Copper Age” forms are brought down by Albright and 





‘1A third cup included by Wright in his group of “flaring 
rim cups” also has northern rather than southern affinities, being 
related in shape to the hand-made votive bowls of Hamah K 
and Jedeideh XIII. In view of the long cultural tradition of 


this bowl its occurrence in the Ai sanctuary is significant (83: 
pl. LVI 18). 
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Shipton to contemporaneity with Tell Beit Mirsim I-H ; 
see especially 104: I pl. XL Z-Z*®; XLII G’, J*°; 6a). 

The handmade brown ocre ware is just as certainly 
connected with the chalcolithic ware of Byblos which, 
as we have seen, is hardly as early as Engberg consid- 
ered it to be when he refuted the connection (56: 148; 
note especially the jugs 36: fig. 18 A-E [pl. II] 32] and 
the gourd-jars with added spout, ibid.: M-O [pl. II 
30] ; cf. fig. 14.P 4484, slightly earlier, and 104: I: pl. 
XXVI 3,5). Some of the jugs and teapots are covered 
with a red wash, and among them is a shape which is 
typologically later [pl. III 45] and to which we shall re- 
fer below. It is interesting to find that this early ware 
had survived in Syria to arrive with the caliciform phase 
in Palestine, for we have noted that the gourd jars and 
handled jugs were already known to Megiddo and 
Beisan. 

The same combination of elements found in Syria ap- 
pears in Tell Beit Mirsim H, where the caliciform ware 
has become a weak reflection of the Syrian phase, while 
the gourd-jar receives the characteristic horizontal scor- 
ing of caliciform ware (2: pls. 2-3 [pl. II 31]). Note, 
however, ibid.: pl. 3.7, 11 which correspond to 141: pl. 
XXV(b) left and 77: fig. 20.4 [pl. III 24] even as 36: 
fig. 18 J seems to correspond to 135: pl. XXV_ 13, al- 
though the Palestinian examples have the wide flat base 
of Mishrifeh ware. 

With the caliciform elements of Tell Beit Mirsim H 
or G and Megiddo XV appear examples of red-bur- 
nished ware which would seem at first glance to be a 
continuation of the Early Bronze red-burnished tradi- 
tion, but which have caliciform features such as pinched 
or carinated rims, double or triple handles, and ring, 
disc, or button bases (2: pl. 3.13; 126: chart XV 1-5, 
7, 8). We have already observed one example which 
arrived at Megiddo with early Byblos types (36: fig. 
18 L = 56: pl. 22.9 [pl. III 45]); at Byblos variants 
of this shape appear in association with painted am- 
phorettes (91: pl. XLVII 128 [pl. III 44]). Exam- 
ples of related jugs from the same deposit were 
found with burnished stump base jugs of E.B. type 
in another deposit (loc. cit.: 130-132 [pl. IV 18]; 
28: pl. CLXV 4109 [pl. IV 19], p. 287). In this 
context appear also jug types which become character- 
istic of Palestinian M.B. (28: pl. CLXV 4935 [pl. IV 
35] ; CLXVI 4936), and we have already noted in the 
same levels at Byblos the button bases of the latter 
phase (ibid.: pl. CLXVI 5090, 5094 [pl. III 11, 12]; 
91: pl. XLVII 130-132). Many of the elements, then, 
of the Palestinian M.B. phase were already present in 
pre-twelfth dynasty Byblos, which forms a link between 
the caliciform phase of Syria and the red-burnished ware 
characteristic of the M.B. phase in Palestine. 

How are we to account for this predilection for red- 
burnished ware in Palestine? The caliciform phase in 
Syria seems to exhibit no such preference, the prevalent 
fabric at Hamah in this period being grey rather than 
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red, while the goblet ware of the Jebeleh region, and 
apparently that of Tell ‘As, is greenish white or greyish 
buff, as is its southern extension in Tell Beit Mirsim H 
(2: 63). 
understanding of its typological development and chron- 
ological position. 


A survey of the forms may give us a better 


IX. SYRIA: TRANSITIONAL CALICIFORM, 

TWELFTH TO THIRTEENTH DYNASTIES 

Pitchers with wide or narrow neck and pinched rim 
hegan to appear in the ‘Amq and Jebeleh regions with 
the first caliciform phase or earlier (33: 39, Layer 7.3). 
At Hamah several examples (of red or grey ware?) 
with the characteristic spiralliform lines came to light 
with bowls of the G II phase (63: 31). 

Wide-mouthed jugs with pinched rims appear in the 
Ahmar hypogeum, sometimes with double handle, some- 
times with incision on the handle to imitate torsion 
(135: fig. 32 bottom [pl. III 43], pl. XXV 11, 13; 
XXVI 2). This type was not as popular in Syria and 
Palestine as the narrow-necked pitcher, but appears in 
an M.B. context at Ras Shamra (121: 127, fig. 16 W). 
Tell et Tin (47: 460, fig. 11, top left [pl. IV 24]), and 
Tell Far‘ah (131): pl. LXXXV 38 H 9), and is popu- 
lar at Megiddo (56: pl. 25.3 [pl. [IV 22]; 27.8 [pl. IV 
21]; 31.19, etc.). 

The Tell et Tin example may be related, rather, to 
pitchers from Tomb 3 at Dnebi, Tomb A at Selimiyeh 
(88: pl. XXXI col. 3 center; col. 6.12, 25 | pl. [IV 23]), 
and Masin (90: pl. XLIX 28), as the neck is pinched in 
at the base like these, while a conventional wide-necked 
example (with plain moulded rim?) also appears among 
the funerary ware from Tell et Tin (47; 460, fig. 11, 
lower right |[pl. 1V 20]). The Dnebi-Selimiyeh type 
seems to be transitional between Mishrifeh Tomb IV 
and the refined pitchers with trilobate rim from Tomb I, 
since several examples from the Selimiyeh and Dnebi 
tombs retain the caliciform grooving, and are associated 
with a number of round-mouthed jugs with the same 
short spout and low-placed lug handle characteristic of 
jugs from Tomb IV. 

The above-mentioned group may well have been the 
typological fore-runners of certain piriform jugs found 
in Syrian and Palestinian M.B. groups, i.e. 56: pl. 23.15 
[pl. 1V 26]; 121: 127, fig. 16 V [pl. IV 25], which, ap- 
pearing with carinated bowls and slender-necked pitch- 
ers, have an archaic appearance due to the short neck, 


wide ring base, and wheel-combing or grooving on the 
shoulder. 


The earliest stratified example of the Palestinian jugs 
with pinched rim appears in Megiddo XIV (126: chart 
XIV 10) and possibly Tell Beit Mirsim G (2: 72, 73) ,*° 


*2 An E.B. specimen is illustrated from Ai (83: pl. LVIII 
42), but as there are no other examples of jugs with trilobate 
rim from the Palestinian E.B. Age it is likely that the recon- 
struction in the drawing cited is incorrect. Analogous handled 
jugs of red ware appear in Megiddo XVIII, but the rim is of 
the simple moulded type (126: chart XVIII 1, 2). 
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although its absence from Megiddo XV may be fortui- 
tous in view of the occurrence of related types in this 
stratum (126: chart XV 5, 6), and in Tomb 1014 B 
(56: pl. 22.9 [pl]. III 45]). already connected with an 
earlier phase in Syria. The Tell Beit Mirsim E jug 
with pinched rim (2: pl. 9.1 [pl. IV 28]) resembles a 
painted “ewer” from Hamah H (63: pl. XVII 5; ef. 
106: pl. XL, fig. 4.6). 

The jug type (126: chart XV 5, 6) which is charac- 
teristic of Palestinian M.B. ware (56: pl. 32.1 [pl. IV 
29], 35.6, 7 [pl. IV 31, 32] etc.; 104: II pl. XXX 35 
R*) has already been compared by Albright with the 
red-slipped and polished examples which were in favor 
at Byblos at the time of Tombs I and II (2: 73; 91: 
pl. CXVI, CXVIII 800 [pl. IV 30] and p. 200; it is 
not the same, however, as the examples cited by Al- 
bright from the foundation deposit). This type ap- 
pears in Ras Shamra II with painted ware and carinated 
bowls (118: 18, fig. 12.18), and at Byblos in proximity 
to the disturbed strata beneath the floor levels of Bati- 
ment II (28: pl. CLXNV 4935 [pl. IV 35], CLXVI 
4936). Although it is related to the caliciform jug 
V C 3 in form, it seems to have no direct prototype 
in North Syria unless it can be connected with loop- 
handled jugs from Tomb-IV at Mishrifeh (86: pl. XLV 
A 34 [pl. III 42]) and Tomb A at Selimiyeh (88: pl. 
XXXI, col. 3 second from bottom). It precedes Type 
VI C 4a on the town site of Megiddo (126: chart XV 
5, 6). The base of this type varies from the flat disc 
of Byblos through a plain flat base at Ras Shamra, Me- 
giddo, and Tell *Ajjul, to a narrow, offset base, a but- 
ton, or rounded bottom at Megiddo (56: pl. 35.6 [pl. 
IV 31], 7 [pl. IV 32]-10 [pl. IV 35]. 17 [pl. IV 34], 
18; 126: chart XV 5,6; XIV 7-9; XIII 8-10, 12-14). 

Contemporary and equally popular with the pitchers 
in Syria were handleless bottles, perhaps derived from 
globular bottles, examples of which were found at 
Germayir (77: pl. XTX 5 [pl. 11 5]) and Amarna (141: 
pl. XXIII 13, 14) and which appeared in the Ahmar 
hypogeum with double-moulded rims and ring bases 
(135: pl. XXIII 4), the former sometimes pinched, as 
on the jugs (ibid.: pl. XXV 12). At the sites on the 
Orontes the shape tended to become piriform, as was the 
case with the jugs (86: pl. XLV A; 88: pl. XXXV 2, 
8). In examples from Masin (90: pl. XLIX 30 [pl. 
III 37], 31) and Tomb 1 at Dnebi contemporary with 
goblets of the final caliciform phase, the profile is still 
globular, but a later example from Tomb 1 at Mishrifeh, 
accompanied by carinated bowls, is piriform, although 
still with flat base (87: 16, fig. 46 [pl. 1V 49]). In the 
same tomb, however, were found elongated bottles of 
the globular type, but with double-moulded rim and ring 
base, in buff, whitish-grey pink, and black clay (87: pl. 
XII 1 [pl. 1V 47]). These are almost duplicated by a 
black polished example from the Qubbet Lut (86: 67, 
fig. 16.4). 


Ingholt found similar bottles, white, grey, and black, 
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in the rock-cut tombs near Hamah, to judge from the 
comparisons drawn between his finds and the Mishrifeh 
examples (63: 52; cf. 47: 460, fig. 11, bottom center), 
while another example comes from Tomb 1 at Osmani- 
yeh (88: pl. XXNIII col. 9 top). These bottles, espe- 
cially that from the Qubbet Lut, if correctly restored, 
bear a close resemblance to a bottle of creamy clay from 
the early level of Chagar Bazar 1, with quadruply ribbed 
rim (77: fig. 15.13 [pl. IV 50]). Such rims are not 
lacking in Syria (e.g. 88: pl. NNXI col. 9.7, XXXII 
col. 8.160) but are more common on Mesopotamian 
ware of the Early Dynastic period. 

In technique the ribbed rim, is closely related to the 
grooving found on caliciform ware, and may be a de- 
velopment from the same origin. It appears at Amarna 
with ring burnishing on a shape (141: pl. NXIIT 12 
|pl. [LV 51]) which, though comparatively rare in Syria, 
is characteristic of the later phases of caliciform ware 
(63: 36; pl. XII 3; 91: CXVI 790). In the Byblos 
tombs (II and III) in which these alabastra were found 
no painted ware occurred, but there were a number of 
examples of concave-walled cups and of the jug dis- 
cussed above (91: pl. CXNVI above, CNVIII 800, 802 
[| pl. LV 30, 65] ) which we have already noted as a pre- 
twelfth dynasty type at Byblos. Both cups and jugs 
have disc bases and are of red-polished ware, although 
some jugs with rounded base are specified as unslipped, 
and some of the cups are of black-polished ware (91: 
200-201, nos. 801, 803; these jugs are evidently dipper 
juglets, discussed below in connection with the finds 
from Ras el ‘Ain). It is significant that the wheel- 
combing of the foundation deposits does not appear on 
the ware from the tombs. From this combination of 
factors it would appear that while the temple phase at 
3yblos is part of the Syrian caliciform phase as a whole, 
the tombs constitute a more advanced stage in the devel- 
opment of both pottery and metal forms, in contrast to 
the archaism of the objects found beneath and on the 
floors of the temples (cf. 91: pls. XCIX, CXII, CXITI 
754, CXIV 775 with the flat celts, amphorettes, and ala- 
baster vase fragments bearing the cartouches of Old 
Kingdom pharaohs ).** The tombs, rock-cut like those 
of the caliciform era, are dated to the twelfth dynasty 
by articles of obsidian bearing the names of Amenemhet 
III and IV (91: 155-160), and, although the founda- 
tion deposits have also been dated to the twelfth dynasty 
on less substantial evidence, the indications are that most 
of the objects contained in them are earlier, with in- 
cipient signs of a more progressive culture which was 


*8 Albright has compared the jugs from Tomb 1 with those 
from the foundation deposit containing an amphorette (2: 73). 
but careful comparison shows that the forms, though related, 
belong to different types. The small disc bases, as we saw 
above, appear at Byblos on caliciform shapes, and the stone 
bowls from the foundation deposits (91: pl. XLVI 124) and 
Room B of Batiment XVIII (28: 264, fig. 229 no. 3791; cf. 
335: fig. 270) compare with a bowl from the upper levels of 
Hamah J, where such bowls were not uncommon (63: 44; 


pl. XV 5-6). 
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to supersede them in the period at the beginning of 
which they were buried. 

The objects betraying these signs are the carinated 
metal bowls found in jars 394 (91: pl. LXIX 606 [pl. 
IV 1], LXXI 605 [pl. IV 4], 607 cf. [pl. IV 2, 3]) 
and 2132 (28: pl. LXVI), and certain swords (ibid.: 
pl. LXVIT 2178 [pl. IV 75]) and dagger handles. The 
first are of simple shapes as compared with the examples 
from the tombs, no. 607 recalling caliciform bowls from 
Tell ‘As (89: pl. XX XIX T. II 30). The khopesh from 
another deposit has a primitive appearance as compared 
with the inlaid specimen from Tomb II (91: pl. LVIII 
349 [pl. II] 74]; XCIX 653 [pl. IV 76]), while the 
spearhead found with the swords is related to the Me- 
giddo example rather than to the true socketed spear- 
heads of Chagar Bazar and Ras Shamra (28: pl. LXVII 
2177 ; 56: 163, fig. 170.1 [pl. III 73] ). Like the inlaid 
khopesh indicative of extraneous elements, are the lunate 
dagger handles and scarabs found in jar 394 (91: pl. 
I.XV) and related deposits (ibid.: pl. LVIII 335 [pl. 
IV 77|, 336); they are typical expressions of twelfth 
dynasty culture, but whether they are Hyksos we are 
not yet prepared to say (34: 30 f.). Before taking up 
the discussion of this subject we shall finish our survey 
of the red-burnished shapes. 

Most characteristic expression of this ware beside the 
jugs with pinched rim were the handled pitchers with 
round, moulded rim, which are related to the bottles 
rather than to the jugs (63: pl. XVI 4: Hamah H; 116: 
53, fig. 41 [pl. IV 38] ; 47: 460, fig. 11, top right, lower 
left). The correspondence is especially clear from the 
Tell et Tin pitchers, which, except for the handles, are 
duplicates of the handleless bottle from the same site. 
The recessed ribbing of the rim and the double moulded 
handles are characteristic of this type in Syria and Pal- 
estine, but it should be noted that at Tell et Tin the 
base is flat, and has not the ring of the Ras Shamra 
and Hamah examples. Most frequently made of red or 
black clay, this pitcher seems to occur also in white or 
grey clay at Hamah, like the bottles (63: 52), and in 
this respect it is paralleled at the Mishrifeh sites by a 
jug whose local provenience is not given, but which re- 
sembles in its wide-bellied piriform shape the pitchers 
and bottle from Tell et Tin (88: pl. XXXV 6), al- 
though it has a ring base. 

The greatest number of these pitchers seems so far to 
have come from Ras Shamra, where they are found in 
graves of the second level along with pitchers of the type 
of Byblos Tombs I and II (118: pl. XII 3). As this 
level is given a terminus a quo by the Egyptian votive 
offerings of the twelfth dynasty (ibid.: 20; 116: 20 ff.) 
we have a welcome dove-tailing with Byblos, and it will 
be noted that the ceramic and metal types of Ras Shamra 
show no relationship to those of the Byblos foundation 
deposits. Significant, however, is the association with 
the pitchers of fragments of Cretan ware of Kamares 
type (116: 54; 122b: 279). The relationship between 
Cretan and Syrian M.B. ware is too complex to be dis- 
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cussed in detail here, but the evidence indicates that the 
Early Minoan III Kamares ware is an offshoot of the 
light on dark caliciform phase of Syria,** which reached 
a high level of development on the island, and in turn 
influenced the coast of Syria. The light on dark ware 
of the Megiddo shaft tombs has already been compared 
with the Cretan types, as well as with examples from 
late E.B. deposits at Byblos (36: 73), and as both the 
Megiddo and Byblos phases tie up with caliciform ware 
the sequence on the mainland indicates influences on 
Crete rather than vice versa. The same is true of the 
shapes, those of Early Minoan III from Mochlos and 
Middle Minoan I from Knossos reflecting established 
Cilician and Syrian types (37: I: 109, fig. 76, 167, fig. 
118a). 

The fragments found in the Ras Shamra tombs with 
the red and black pitchers are not illustrated; the bowl, 
found with similar ware (116: 60, fig. 48 [pl. IV 71]). 
comes from a pit beneath a re-used chamber tomb and 
has been compared by Sir Arthur Evans with Middle 
Minoan II a ware (ibid.: 54 f.; 38a: 187), equivalent 
to the twelfth dynasty in Egypt. As at Byblos, the Ras 
Shamra tombs have advanced beyond the caliciform 
stage, but the Yehudiyeh jug has not yet appeared. 

At Megiddo the bases of the pitchers, like those of 
Form VI C 5, vary from a flat base through a flat disc 
to a ring ; the only example which combines all the char- 
acteristic features, i.e. recessed rim, doubly or triply 
moulded handles, and burnished surface, appears in 
Stratum XIV with flat base (126: chart XIV 12 [pl. 


[V 44]; cf. the M.B. II example 56: pl. 28.46, which - 


has a disc base and quadruply moulded handles). The 
other examples of this type in Megiddo XIV—XV have 
adopted the carinated or inner-ledge rim which was at 
first a prerogative of jars and bowls. In Stratum XV 
the angle of this ledge is acute (ibid.: chart XV 7 [pl. 
IV 42], 8; cf. 62: 125 no. 69, 97: 112 no. 38 [pl. IV 
40]), but in later examples the shape is squared or 
saucer-like (126: chart XIV 11 [pl. IV 45], 14 [pl. IV 
46], XIII 17; 118: 18, fig. 12.13 [pl. IV 39a]). The 
later pitchers also have handles attached wholly to the 
shoulder, instead of extending to the neck, a feature 
found on a transitional jar from Qadesh (106: 68 and 
pl. XLI left: note grooving on shoulder, as well as 
burnish marks [pl. IV 43]). 

The inner-ledge rim so characteristic of red-burnished 
ware is an important feature, for the form commonly 
found in Palestine goes back to the Obeid period (72: 
37.2).*° This form, with saucer-like curve, occurs most 

**# At Ras Shamra itself the caliciform phase is absent, the 
graves of the twelfth dynasty overlapping a phase which con- 
tains elements related to Khirbet Kerak ware. 

* Whether we should accept the assumption advanced by 
McCown (72: 37) that the Arpachiyah form is degenerate 
must remain doubtful in view of the long persistence of this 
form unchanged in the later period. The variety of the later 


forms reflects the existence of early prototypes of which we 
are as yet ignorant. 
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frequently in Syria on bowls (86: pl. XLVIII 3: Tomb 
IV; 89: pl. XXXIX T.II 30 [cf. pl. IV 6]). It oc- 
curred sporadically in Palestine in the E.B. period, but 
did not become general until the period of influence of 
caliciform ware and the following transitional period 
(2: pl. 3.4, 4.1-7; 104: I: pl. XLIIT E*:*). A more 
complex form is generally found on jars, also in the 
caliciform phase in Syria (86: pl. XLVI, col. 4, be- 
neath 52, XLVIII 1 [pl. IV 58]: no. 195 is evidently 
incorrectly drawn in 88: pl. XXXII col. 2; cf. 86: 122, 
fig. 43; another example comes from Hamah J: 63: 31- 
32 note 1), and an early example very close in form to 
the Obeid type was found in Qal‘at Rus 15 (33: 24 
and pl. VII, fig. VIII 15.1 |[pl. IV 59]; cf. 129: pl. 
LXII 17 and 86: pl. XLVIITI 1.53 bis [pl. IV 58]). 
This type is characteristic at Megiddo of the painted 
teapots of M.B. I (56: pl. 11 Tomb &77 A 2 [pl. II 
10], pl. 15 Tomb 989 A 2, D 2, etc.). 

The inner ledge formed by gouging out the thickness 
of the rim rather than by modelling is found at ‘Ajjul 
(104: 1: pl. XLIII Y**), Mishrifeh (86: pl. XLVI 66, 
73 fig. 18 Df [pl. III 52]), Tell ‘As (89: pl. XL 
T.IV 1), and Dnebi Tomb 3 (88: pl. XXXII col. 6.24 
[cf. pl. IV 3] ).* 

In Megiddo XV the wide-mouthed bowls (126: chart 
XV_ 16-18) which accompanied the last two phases of 
caliciform ware in Syria (63: 36; 90: pl. XLIX 8, 21 
[pl. Ill 26], 23; 88: pl. XXXIV col. 5.17, 21) were 
themselves accompanied by a single example of the cari- 
nated bowl (126: chart XV 21 [pl. IV 11]), a type 
which superseded the caliciform bowl in succeeding lev- 
els. At Megiddo the bowl with heavy moulding per- 
sisted into Stratum XII (126: chart XV 16, 18, XIV 
23, 25, 27, XIII 25, 27, 31, XII 30) where it is said 
to have ceased (ibid.: paragraph 95), although it was 
common in the M.B. tombs of Megiddo, e.g. 56: pls. 28, 
31 [pl. III 22, 23] : presumably these are early M.B. IT. 

The carinated bowls show a remarkable number of 
variations on a small range of shapes, with the carina- 
tion at the shoulder, the center, or below, and the rim 
flared, flicked out, beaded, or shaped to an inner ledge 
[pl. [V 1-16]. It should be noted that in Syria the 
bowls, like the bottles, show no preponderance of red- 


‘6 It can be traced back to Nineveh IV (21: pl. LXI 7), a 
connection which, as we shall see, is significant in view of the 
predominance of red-slipped ware in both periods. Another 
feature which ties together Nineveh IV and Palestinian M.B. 
ware is the rim form of the painted jars from Tell Beit Mirsim 
G-F (2: pl. 4.13, 22 17), which came into favor in Palestine 
at the same time as the inner-ledge rim, and is similar to a 
Nineveh [V example in the flicked-out lower moulding (22: pl. 
L 14). Recent excavations have shown this type to be less 
unique in the West than when first found at Tell Beit Mirsim, 
but the sharp outflicked form, although it occurs on certain 
wide-necked jars in Syria and Palestine, was less common than 
the round fillet (2: pl. 21.45, 22.20-21; 62: 123, no. 30). 

Also to be noted in Nineveh IV is the tendency toward 
square rims (Joc. cit.: 3; cf. 56: pl. 29.9), although the squared 
inner ledge adapted to this rim appears so far to have been a 
Syrian innovation. 
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slipped ware, but are impartially red, grey, or whitish, 
without painted decoration (87: 30 ff.; 63:52). They 
are quite different in this respect from the carinated 
bowls of the ‘Amq region, nor do they form part of the 
grave furniture in the lower levels of Ras Shamra II. 
In view of the fact that some of the shapes, and certain 
features such as the inner ledge rim, appear in the calici- 
form phase, it is possible that the carinated bowls devel- 
oped in this area, partly from caliciform ware, partly 
from the influence of metal types. That new influences 
are to be taken into account, however, is evident from 
the occurrence at Byblos of a number of metal variants, 
as well as from the material found in the rock-cut tombs 
of Ras Shamra and Mishrifeh, and for the chronology 
of this material we must turn to the ‘Amq. 


X. NORTH SYRIA AND CILICIA: M.B. II 
PAINTED WARE 


At ‘Atshana the upper levels only have been excavated, 
so that a satisfactory summary cannot be given. Ware 
analogous to that of Ras Shamra was found in a sondage 
to the lowest levels yet excavated, in a massive fortifica- 
tion wall which takes up Levels V—VII on the spot 
where the sondage was made (146: 19, 29-30). This 
ware consists of “small jars of very light, almost white 
clay” (145: pl. XVI 2b; 146: pl. XVI 2 Type 54) and 
small grey piriform bottles with ribbed rim (145: pl. 
XVI 2c; 146: pl. XVI 2 Type 66). The former, con- 
nected by Woolley with the “Middle Hittite” graves of 
the Euphrates, are common at Ras Shamra in associa- 
tion with the carinated bowls in tombs dated by Hyksos 
scarabs (121: 127, fig. 16 G [pl. V 17]; 122: 214, fig. 
13 C [pl. V 18], D). In one Ras Shamra tomb these 
jars appear with the red burnished spindle hottles with 
which they were associated in graves of Level IV at 
‘Atshana (122: 212, fig. 12 D, E, K; 146: 26 and pl. 
XVI 2). Fragments of the same jars were found at 
‘Atshana in the upper ash stratum of the fortification 
wall, which also contained painted bowls and red bur- 
nished wares (145: 16, 19), the latter common in Level 
IV, the former rare. With this type of ware was asso- 
ciated a baked clay tablet which lay loose in the soil and 
is dated to the time of Hammurabi (146: 19, 29, 45-46: 
assigned by Woolley to Level V or VI). 

Beneath the ash stratum, in the flat-topped embank- 
ment (145: 17, note 1) which formed the earlier ram- 
part, the painted bowls continued, and with them were 
found painted jugs, some of which have trefoil mouths 
flanked by painted eyes (145: 16; 146: 30; [cf. pl. V 
37|). Both jugs and bowls were found at Jedeideh, 
where we have a better stratigraphical sequence than is 
yet the case at ‘Atshana. The bowls first appear here 
in Stratum VIII, and the wares of Stratum VII are said 
to parallel those at Mishrifeh very closely (146: 30; 18: 
6).4° Stratum VI contains the spindle bottles and Cy- 


47 Woolley has pointed out that the interval between the 
construction of the old and new 


ramparts must have been a 
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priote milk bowls of the graves and buildings of ‘Atshana 
IV, as well as the fine white-painted pottery which will 
be discussed below (145: 19-20; 18: 6), so that the 
parallelism between ‘Atshana and Jedeideh is complete. 
This is important, for in the incompletely defined ‘At- 
shana Levels VI-VII was found ware of true Khabur 
type,*® as opposed to the painted ware, loosely termed 
Khabur, which has only a general resemblance to the 
Khabur pottery. 

At ‘Atshana the typical Khabur triangles. and bands 
were used on shapes already established in Syria as well 
as on Khabur shapes (146: pl. XVII 2; 147: 605, fig. 4 
[pl. I 42, 62, 63]; 148: 833, fig. 5 [pl. IV 70, 72]) in 
the same careless brushwork, but there is a greater 
wealth of naturalistic motives. The sherd illustrated 
from a beaker (148: 833, fig. 3 [pl. 1V 69a] ), especially 
has an archaic appearance, combining motives found on 
Nineveh V ware in the vertical scheme popular at that 
time, and showing in the hunting scene a freedom of 
composition foreign to Mesopotamian tradition, but not 
unusual on Iranian ware (cf. 132: pl. 58; 42: 273). 

The bird and animal motives on the bowls and jugs 
show more facility in execution, although here the fig- 
ures are restricted to narrow metopes between groups 
of vertical lines (145: pl. XVII 3 [pl. V 23, 24, 42]). 
Neither the scheme of decoration nor the style shows 
any relation to Khabur ware, the subjects, although 
crudely sketched, having much more vivacity than the 
Khabur types. 

The ‘Atshana bowls and the jugs with pinched rim 
and painted eyes have been found in Cilicia, both at 
Mersin, where they are classified as Cilician Hittite (46: 
pls. LX VI 3 [pl. V 1], 6 [pl. V 3], 7 [pl. V 4]. 8 [pl. 
V 5], 15 [pl. V 2], LXVIII 9 [pl. V 38], LX XXII, 
LXXXIII), and at Gézlii Kule in the 6.50-7.50 m. lev- 
els (52: 264, figs. 9, 10; 53: 33 and fig. 8 [pl. V 39]), 
just previous to the construction of a building of the 
Imperial Hittite period. The characteristic Cilician 
bowl has a vertical rim zone divided by groups of verti- 
cal lines, and a pedestal base, the latter comparatively 
rare on the bowls from Syria discussed above. There 
are also low wide bowls closer to the Syrian type, but 
with beaded rim moulding above the metope zone (46: 
pl. LXVI 9, 13, 15; 52: fig. 10 right) which compare 
with a shape from the Megiddo tombs (56: pl. 28.36). 
A number of the bowls have markings on the rim which 
compare with those of Khabur ware, whereas the ‘At- 
shana bowls have a band of paint around the rim (146: 
29). The hawk-beaked jugs from Mersin show a 





short one, to judge from the homogeneity of the contents (145: 
17,39). 

48S Even if the Hammurabi tablet, as Woolley suggests, should 
date back to Level VII at ‘Atshana it would indicate that true 
Khabur ware entered the ‘Amq region later than it did the 
Khabur region, since at Chagar Bazar the tablets from the 
earliest level of Khabur ware date to the time of lasmakh-sdad 
(9: 31). This conclusion depends upon the results of further 


excavation at ‘Atshana, but from the Jedeideh sequence it seems 
unlikely that Khabur ware goes back beyond ‘Atshana VII. 
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greater predilection for triangles than for groups of 
vertical lines, and these enclose the naturalistic or geo- 
metric motives. The handles of the jugs, as at Mish- 
rifeh, are sometimes marked with diagonal lines to 
simulate twisted ropes of clay (46: pl. LXXI 10), which 
were actually found at “Atshana (145: 16) ; the mouths 
of these jugs are often round rather than pinched. 

Significant is the appearance at Gozlu Kule in levels 
with the high-footed bowls, and below the structure of 
the Imperial Hittite period, of a jar strongly suggestive 
of Khabur influences (52: 268, fig. 11 [pl. IV 67a] ), 
although it has been adapted to local taste by the addi- 
tion of the loop handles just below the shoulder. The 
jug or bottle found in the same level (Joc. cit.: fig. 12 
[pl. IV 68a]) appears to have the same shape as the 
Khabur-influenced jug from ‘Atshana (146: pl. XVII 
2), although the decoration is of the same type as that 
of the hawk-beaked jugs [cf. pl. V 38]. It seems likely 
that Khabur influences reached Cilicia before the begin- 
ning of the Imperial Hittite period, and the final publi- 
cation of the finds at Mersin and Goézltii Kule should 
show if they are as early as the establishment of the con- 
nections between Syrian and Cilician painted ware as 
pointed out above. 

Khabur influences possibly affected Mersin as well as 
Gozlii Kule, for a krater of the Cilician Hittite period is 
identical in form with one from Chagar Bazar, and has 
the typical Khabur dashes on the rim, although the tri- 
angles are of the Cilician type, with extended apices 
(46: pl. LXVII 3 [pl. I 71]; 77: fig. 16.14). From 
the second level at Ras Shamra comes a similar krater 
which, in spite of the Syrian loop handles, compares 
with a more carelessly painted krater from Chagar Bazar 
(118: 18, fig. 12.10 [pl. I 67] ; 76: fig. 16.4).*° 

The painted figurine from Mersin also resembles 
those of Chagar Bazar (46: 138, fig. 3 [pl. I 52]; 77: 
fig. 10.29 [pl. I 51]). but the fragments of the Mersin 
figurine indicate that it was a hollow vase for holding 
liquid, such as was fairly common in Cappadocia. Heads 
of horses with applique in relief, like those of Chagar 
Bazar, also appear in Cappadocia (48: II: pl. 37, no. 
67 ; 77: fig. 10.23 |pl. 1 53], 24), sometimes with traces 
of paint, but most common are heads of rams and bulls, 
popular at Chagar Bazar, but widely used in Cappadocia 
as spouts, although some of the broken examples may 
be parts of theriomorphs (48: 1: 42; cf. ibid.: IL: pl. 7 
[pl. V 53] with 52: 268, fig. 17, from the 6 m. level at 
Gozlu Kule).°° 


‘9 It should be noted here that the Khabur types at North 
Syrian and Cilician sites seem not to have been accompanied by 
the characteristic metal strainers found in Chagar Bazar jars 
(77: pl. XIV C [pl. I 73]), but a long piece of metal tubing 
was found in a hoard of the 5.50 m. level at Goézlii Kule (52: 
271). 

In Syria the container is confined to a small cup on the 
animal’s back (63: pl. XVIII 1; 58 note 4: Hamah H;; cf. 59: 
pl. XXIV 1 [pl. [V 66], also from North Syria). To judge 
from these examples, the ram was popular in Syria; the horse 
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In describing the finds of the 7.50 m. level at Gozlu 
Kule, Miss Goldman has noted a number of objects ori- 
entated to North Iran (53: 33-36, figs. 12-14). Among 
these is a spearhead which has a bent tang like that of 
the dagger found 2 m. lower (p. 196 above), but of su- 
perior workmanship [pl. IV 74]. Also indicative of 
Iranian influences at Gozltit Kule are the stamp seals 
found in the 7.50 m. unit, for these bear the character- 
istic cross and checker designs of Iran (ibid.: 39, fig. 
26 A). In the 5.50 m. level first appears the *Aerm- 
chenbeil”’ which became so characteristic of Anatolia in 
the Late Bronze Age (52: 270, fig. 19 [pl. IV 67]; cf. 
46: 140, fig. 4), and which, in spite of its broad stumpy 
heel, is related to the slender example from Tureng Tepe 
(150: pl. XX lower left). 

It would, seem, then, that the infiltration of eastern 
influences that marked the E.B. Age at Gézlti Kule, and 
was renewed (?) toward its end, was intensified in the 
M.B. period, with the advent of painted ware. That this 
infiltration had a direct bearing not only on the ‘Amgq 
but on other sites in Syria is shown by the find in lower 
levels of Couche II at Ras Shamra of a spearhead simi- 
lar ‘9 that from Gozlu Kule (115: 41, fig. 16.3), and 
the connection is supported by a “schnabelkanne” with 
deep red polished slip and elongated curved beak, also 
from Level II (121: 122) in the section southwest of 
the temple of Ba‘al. This is compared by the excavator 
to Alishar Hittite examples, but another such jug found 
in a charnier at the top of Couche II (Joc. cit. and pl. 
XIX 3 [pl. V 40]) and dated somewhat later by the ex- 
cavator, compares with an example from the 5.50 m. 
level at Gozlu Kule (53: 32, fig. 7), so that the earlier 
example can hardly be more advanced typologically.*' 
The Ras Shamra jug illustrated shows more refinement 
in form than the Anatolian and Cilician examples. 

The graves in which the schnabelkanne were found at 
Ras Shamra have been dated by their excavator on the 
basis of their contents to the Middle Empire but over- 
lapping the Hyksos period (121: 122), since the char- 
niers contain objects which were unearthed during the 
construction of houses in this section and piously re- 
buried (ibid.: 120). Similar charniers were found in 
the area north of the Acropolis, the contents of which 
included pitchers of the Byblos Tomb II type (121: 
144) as well as an incised and encrusted Yehudiyeh jug 
is generally a figurine, not a theriomorph: 63: pl. XII 4; XVIII 
2. Crude theriomorphs of the Byblos type survive at Hamah 
into Level H: 63: pl. XVII 4. 

*1In view of the connections between Ras Shamra and pre- 
Imperial Hittite Cilicia, it would seem that the other Anatolian 
objects adduced by Schaeffer are also too late to have any direct 
connection with the objects cited from Ras Shamra II (121: 
122); frit objects are rare in Cilician Hittite contexts and do 
not include vases, and the Alishar pin with winged head seems 
to have no exact analogy at Ras Shamra. The daggers are too 
general a type to provide comparative data: they are found 
at Ahmar and Amarna as well as in Syrian twelfth dynasty 


contexts, and continue in Anatolia into the Imperial Hittite 
period. 
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(ibid.: 131, fig. 18 D). This quarter of the city, next 
to ramparts which date back to the second level at Ras 
Shamra, was occupied by people who buried their dead 
in tombs under their houses (116: 25; 121: 142 f.: 122: 
247 tf.), and whose identity is established by the pres- 
ence of a number of the Yehudiyeh jugs (116: 25, fig. 16 
[pl. V 33]), as well as by other ear-marks of the Hyksos 
culture (122: 252 f.). Schaeffer maintains that the in- 
cised and encrusted Yehudiyeh jug does not go back be- 
yond the entry of these people into the city at the end of 
the Middle Empire (116: 26; 121: 144 note 4), and the 
evidence from Ras Shamra as well as from other sites 
seems to support him, for these jugs do not appear in 
the oldest graves at Ras Shamra, datable to the twelfth 
to thirteenth dynasties, nor in the contemporary graves 
at Byblos.®* In view of the current controversy on this 
subject it is worth while to review the evidence and at- 
tempt to establish the relationship of the incised and en- 
crusted jugs to the wares of the twelfth and thirteenth 
dynasties in Syria.** 


XI. ‘ATSHANA AND YORGAN TEPE: 
THE GREY WARE 


The Hyksos have for a long time been identified with 
the typical M.B. II jug of black punctuated ware (56: 
150), but it is only recently that they have also been 
known as the builders of the solid, often square rampart 
(3: 27 ff.; 34: 20-22). Such ramparts are not uncom- 
mon in Palestine (34: 20-22), where they are associated 
with M.B. II ware, and a number have recently been 
identified in Syria: to Engberg’s list should be added 
Ras Shamra (see above), Khan Sheikhun (89: 174- 
177, 178, 4°, 5°). Tell et Tin (47: 453), Qadesh (106: 
32, 63), and possibly the early citadel wall at Carchem- 
ish (139: 48), none of which is regular in shape. Of 
the Syrian ramparts only ‘Atshana has so far given us a 
stratified pottery sequence, and here, as we saw above, 
the oldér rampart contained carinated painted cups re- 
lated to the Cilician types, and painted hawk-beaked jugs 
related to Cilician and Mishrifeh examples. These have 
not as yet been identified in Hyksos contexts, but Level 
V at ‘Atshana is characterized by drab or black bur- 
nished and incised pottery which first appears with the 
painted wares in Level VI (148: 833). The only ex- 
ample published is a fine krater (loc. cit.: fig. 6 [pl. V 
46|), significant for its decoration. Noteworthy is the 
zone of triangular gouges which, with the white-filled 
punctuated designs, are characteristic of the neolithic 
ware of North Syria and Mesopotamia, e.g. Sakce Gozu 

52 The examples from Byblos are from the “tombes de par- 
ticuliers,” which are not datable except on the evidence of the 
jugs (91: 244-248). One additional example was found between 
the 25 and 25.20 m. contours, north of the temple area, in a 
structure (28: pl. CLXIII 3489) near which were uncovered 
ramparts belonging to the same level (ibid.: 207; pl. CCVII). 

53 Engberg has completely reviewed the Egyptian evidence. 
which appears to point to a twelfth dynasty date in Egypt for 
this ware (34: 25 ff.). 
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and Nineveh I. Equally early is the star motif, while 
the eye or sun design of concentric circles surrounded 
by triangular gouges is found also in Level IX at Mersin 
(46: pl. LXIX 6). The linked concentric circles re- 
semble those on the scarabs from the Byblos foundation 
jar discussed above (on which see 34: 28 and 28: 145), 
and appear, accompanied by the gouges, on Cycladic 
ware (136: 1899 pl. 8.1, 9, 12; pl. 9.4). 

Grey and black ware with this type of decoration ap- 
peared periodically in Mesopotamia, usually:on shapes 
alien to the prevailing ceramic tradition (67 : 66, pl. VII 
1: Sumerian; 49: pl. 109.1, pl. 110; p. 109: Third Dy- 
nasty Ur; fragments of this ware were numerous at 
Telloh).°* A few sherds of this type appeared in 
GA.SUR levels at Yorgan Tepe (132: pl. 56, p. 368), 
but closer in style to the ‘Atshana designs are those of 
the burnished bowls from the Nuzi levels (132: pls. 
91-92 [pl. V 25]). which include the same eye or solar 
motif (ibid.: pl. 92 M, [pl. V 26]) and zones of tri- 
angular gouges, although the circles are not linked as 
in Syria (Joc. cit.: C,). It is notable that the carinated 
forms of the bowls are very like those from Cilicia 
without the high base; whether they conform with the 
‘Atshana grey ware fragments cannot be confirmed un- 
til the latter are published. At Yorgan Tepe, as at 
‘Atshana, the color is not constant, but varies from light 
tan to rose, with one example in deep red and others in 
varying shades of grey (ibid.: 401). As may be seen 
from the plate, the carinated bowls of Nuzi, which form 
a large class, are related also to Khabur ware, while 
many of the simpler forms are duplicated in Megiddo 
M.B. ware (cf. 132: pl. 84 C [pl. V 6] with 56: pl. 28 
1-9 [pl. III 22, 23]; 126: chart XV 18; this is a 
characteristic Hamah caliciform shape), although at 
Yorgan Tepe the rims are more apt to be bevelled than 
inturned (cf. 132: pl. 87 A with 45a: pl. V 14 from 
Jericho, Tomb 13). A large proportion of the Nuzi 
ware consists of goblets analogous to Assyrian of the 
second half of the second millennium and a smaller 
proportion of goblets like those of Jedeideh VI, but 
Khabur ware is also represented, although painted dec- 
oration is exceptional (138: 389, 391, pl. 70 B, 73 L, 
74 A, 75 N,76C,D). Its appearance in a transitional 
phase suggests that it was telescoped with the later, 
Nuzi levels, as were the remains of the caliciform phase 
at Chagar Bazar with the Khabur ware of Level 1, al- 
though there need not have been a destruction at Yorgan 
Tepe.*° 


54 The bird on the Telloh pot has a remarkably close resem- 
blance to the painted birds on the ‘Atshana bowls. The pot 
form itself may have been responsible for the pyxides of the 
Hyksos period at Ras Shamra and ultimately of Crete and the 
Aegean, although the rounded base concealed by a vertical wall 
was not reproduced in the West (122: 245, fig. 36 N, O; 116: 
65, fig. 54). 

55> At Billa also an overlapping of Khabur and the Khurrian 
wares of Level III is apparent, but here the Khabur ware had 
a later phase (130: pls. LX ff.). 
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At ‘Atshana, we noted, the grey ware was later on 
the whole than the Khabur ware, and the same seems to 
have been true at Yorgan Tepe, although at Jedeideh it 
first appeared with the new painted ware in Level VIII 
and developed with it in Level VII. At the Syrian sites, 
however, the Nuzi white-painted ware does not appear 
until a later period, i.e. Level IV at ‘Atshana and Level 
VI at Jedeideh, and it is probable that like the Khabur 
ware it came by way of the Khabur region (this does not 
agree with Mallowan’s theory as expressed in 81 but 
will be discussed in further detail below). 

The typical Yehudiyeh jug is absent at Yorgan Tepe, 
so that the users of the grey ware in Syria, who prob- 
ably represented only a small contingent of the inhab- 
itants on the Syrian sites, seem to have adopted the 
local jug form, of which all the elements were present, 
and added their own preferred form of decoration. 
Whether these people raised the rampart at ‘Atshana 
we cannot say until the finds have been completely pub- 
lished, for no grey or black punctuated sherds were 
designated as coming from the rampart, but even for a 
people as adaptable as these it would be difficult to 
adopt and perfect in so short a time a type of fortifica- 
tion which shows evidence of a long tradition behind 
it. In view of the fact that we first find together at 
‘Atshana the characteristic cultural features of the Hyk- 
sos which were to spread southward into Egypt, it 
would appear that we are in the presence of the Hyksos 
themselves, although we do not know with which ele- 
ment of that vast aggregation of peoples we are dealing. 

If we can place any reliance on the tablet found in 
‘Atshana V or VI, the Hyksos can be dated here to 
the time of Hammurabi. The second level at Ras 
Shamra has also been dated to the Hammurabi period 
by its excavator on the strength of a cylinder seal of 
the first dynasty of Babylon, found at the bottom of the 
second level west of the temple of Ba‘al (121: 124; cf. 
121a: 155, the provenience of which is not given; 122): 
279), as well as on the basis of a letter from Hammu- 
rabi, king of Iamkhad, to Zimri-lim of Mari (116: 16 
f.) who ruled this city before its conquest by Hammu- 
rabi of Babylon (27a: 104 f.). The second level at Ras 
Shamra, however, which is 8 m. in depth in some places 
on the Acropolis, 5 m. in others, is also dated to the 
twelfth dynasty by a statue of Chnoumit found at an 
unspecified depth in the level (118: 20; 116: 20), a 
sphinx of Amenemhet III (116: pl. III 2) and other 
Egyptian monuments, as well as by scarabs of amethyst 
and gold (119: 114, notes 3, 4) and pitchers of a type 
found in Tombs II and III at Byblos. A scarab from 
a tomb at 2.40 m. depth puts the terminus ad quem of 
the second level well into the Hyksos period. The 
hawk-beaked jugs and painted bowls of Jedeideh VIII 
and the older rampart at ‘Atshana do not appear in 
the lower levels of Ras Shamra II, which are character- 
ized by red and black ware and especially by the handled 
pitchers with carinated or pinched rim and ring base 
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(117: 5, pl. IX 3, X 1). They do, however, appear 
with Yehudiyeh jugs and other Hyksos types in the 
Hyksos tombs of the rampart quarter (122: 223, fig. 
19 L [pl. V 48], 245, fig. 36 T [pl. [V 36] = 116: 64, 
fig. 53 T, cf. fig. 19 M [pl. V 47] with 41: pl. X 7 from 
Cappadocia ). 

The shape of the Ras Shamra pitchers is clumsier and 
less globular than that of the Cilician examples (note 
that just the reverse is true of the schnabelkanne), and 
is related to jugs in earlier graves at Ras Shamra (122: 
204, fig. 6 D, E = 116: 59, fig. 47 D, E; 121: 127, fig. 
16). The same tomb contained an alabastron and a 
bridge-spouted vase (122: pl. XXIV top, 243, fig. 35 G 
[pl. V 32]; 116: pl. XIV) related to twelfth dynasty 
types (cf. 91: pl. CXXII 820, 195 no. 785; 37: I: Sup- 
plementary Plate IV), as well as a schnabelkanne (122: 
243, fig. 35 H [pl. V 41]) and a Khabur style krater 
(ibid.: fig. 36 Q [pl. 1 68]) which is later typologically 
than that found in the earlier excavations (118: 18, fig. 
12.10 [pl. 1 67] ).°° 

In consideration of the influx of new elements into 
Cilicia and the ‘Amgq at the end of the caliciform phase, 
and the infiltration of these elements into the twelfth 
dynasty complex at Ras Shamra, it seems probable that 
the ‘Amq painted ware phase, i.e. Jedeideh VIII and 
‘Atshana VI-VII, and probably the Cilician, are date- 
able to the twelfth dynasty in North Syria, and that 
these elements, held in check for a time by the power of 
Egypt, poured southward in the following period, when 
they were reinforced by other elements which can with 
greater certainty be identified as Hyksos. This conclu- 
sion is supported by the appearance in Hyksos graves in 
Syria of the small white jar of the upper rampart at 
‘Atshana, which forms a link between the Hyksos in the 
‘Amq and those at Ras Shamra (121: 127, fig. 16 G 
[pl. V 17]; 122: 214, fig. 13 C [pl. V 18], 212, fig. 12 
D, E). A jar of this type (incomplete) was also found 
at Tell Sukas in a context with a thick, double-plaited 
handle of the same creamy pink ware, a bowl rim frag- 
ment of M.B. II type, and a fragment of thin black- 
slipped greyish ware, so that it seems unlikely that this 
level is as late as Mrs. Ehrich would date it (33: 86: 
chart layer 5), but that it indicates a Hyksos settlement 
in the Jebeleh region. 


56 The bridge-spouted jar [pl. V 31] and the schnabelkanne 
[pl. V 41] are considered by Schaeffer to be Syrian imita- 
tions of “Aegean” ware, the alabastron [pl. V 32] of Egyptian 
ware, but it should be remembered that in addition to Anatolia 
and Crete the bridge spout is most at home in Iran (124: pl. 
CXXXIX H 57; 123: pls. 37 f.), where it was used from an 
early period, and, in view of the probable evolution of Cretan 
ceramics under influences from the mainland (cf. especially 37: 
I: 110, figs. 77, 78 with 123: pl. XXXVIII H 5089), it seems 
likely that we are dealing with a fresh wave of elements from 
the North rather than with a backwash from the islands. This 
is further indicated by the appearance at Susa in the Third 
Dynasty of Ur of a stone alabastron similar to that of Ras 
Shamra (84: 116, fig. 400). Note the appearance in M.M. II b 
at Knossos with the bridge-spout of what may be a Cretan imi- 
tation of a hawk-beaked jug (37: I: 264, fig. 196). 
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DINKHA AND GIYAN: PROBABLE 
HYKSOS PRECURSORS 


Like the Yehudiyeh jug, the white jar has analogies 
in Mesopotamia which in this case are important for 
the light they throw on the probable sources of Hyksos 
ware. Two jars of red ware from the early Nuzi pe- 
riod at Yorgan Tepe (132: pl. 741 [pl. V 21], J. p. 391) 
are finished with a buff slip, a technique alien to Meso- 
potamia but one which was a common practice at a 
number of Iranian sites (see p. 191 above). In shape 
also these jars have Iranian prototypes, the first being 
paralleled by a plain buff example from Dinkha (133: 
pl. XXIX 16 [pl. V 22]) which closely resembles the 
small white jars from North Syria. Another jar from 
Dinkha (133: pl. XXX 5) also has Syrian analogies at 
Ras Shamra (121: 131, fig. 18 F), Tell et Tin (47: 
460, fig. 11 top center), and possibly Carchemish (139: 
pl. 27 b 2), while a cup (133: pl. XXIX 12 [pl. V 12]) 
may form a further link in the chain of connections 
(130: pl. LX 2 [pl. V 13]; 76: fig. 17.5, 9; 122: 227, 
fig. 22 T). Significant is the fact that a stone-lined cist 
grave at Dinkha contained a typical Khabur pot (133: 
pl. XXI 1 [cf. pl. 1 22]), the jar cited as equivalent to 
Ras Shamra and Nuzi examples, and a dark terra cotta 
jar with humped shoulder and slightly convex base (Joc. 
cit.: 20 [pl. I 40] ), a type characteristic of Khabur ware 
complexes. The dagger also resembles Syrian types, 
and near by was found a pot burial, showing that two 
methods of inhumation were practised here as in Syria 
(133: 375-376). 

The jar with humped shoulder is represented by an 
example in red clay from Giyan III (24: pl. 26 T. 85.4 
[pl. I 41]), and the same level contains an analogy to 
a bowl from the Khabur ware level at Brak (ibid.: pl. 
27 T. 91.7 [pl. I 24]; 20: XII: pl. XLI a, center [pl. 
I 34] ), and painted tripod prototypes for the concave- 
walled cups of Khabur and Nuzi ware which are 
equipped with bases instead of tripod feet (24: pls. 27 
ff.; cf. ibid.: pl. 23 T. 75.3). 

Giyan II offers a striking analogy to a pot from Gdézli 
Kule (ibid.: pl. 21 T. 64.2 [pl. V 28] ; 53: 32, fig. 9 [pl. 
V 29]; both recall the pot-stands of the sites on the up- 
per Euphrates: cf. 53: 32, fig. 6 [pl. V 50], character- 
istic of the 4-5 m. level, with 133: pl. XXIX 11), as 
well as bulls’ heads very like those from Cappadocia and 
Gozlu Kule cited above, p. 206 (58: pl. XXII [pl. V 
52]). Characteristic of Giyan II are the carinated 
shapes with flared rim and pedestal bases, also the use 
of a fine white clay, varying toward greenish-yellow, 
such as was used for the monochrome ware of Syria 
(24: 72 f. where comparison is made with Syrian 
wares ). 

In view of the above comparisons, I think there can 
be little doubt as to the validity of the connections be- 
tween Iran and Kurdistan on the one hand and Cilicia 
and Syria on the other; the chief problem is that of the 
route and exact chronological sequence of the connec- 
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tions. We saw above that Khabur ware evidently de- 
rived its inspiration in part from Giyan III and IV and 
the lower levels at Dinkha; Giyan II and the upper lev- 
els at Dinkha seem to have influenced the finer ware 
which appeared in Mesopotamia at the end of the Kha- 
bur phase, overlapping the white-painted ware of Billa 3 
and closing the cultural development of Chagar Bazar. 
As the characteristic Syrian shapes do not appear, or 
only rarely so, at Mesopotamian and Khabur sites, the 
route they followed is conjectural, but they appear to 
have arrived at the same time as Khabur influences from 
northeastern Syria. 

That the chief influences on Syria emanated from 
Iran rather than Mesopotamia is further indicated by 
techniques and pottery designs which appeared in the 
West with the new shapes. We have already mentioned 
the red-slipped and burnished ware which characterized 
the M.B. period in Palestine and Cilicia; red ware with 
black designs, e.g. 116: 64, fig. 53 T; 87: pl. XI 2: 
Tomb I, Mishrifeh; 126: chart XIV 18, was compara- 
tively rare in Syria but appeared at Alishar as a variety 
of the painted ware of the Early Bronze Age stratum 
(98:1: 240 and pl. V).°* The latter as well as the red 
monochrome ware often has a panel of creamy or chalky 
white slip on which designs are painted in black, brown, 
or reddish paint (loc. cit.; 41: 156 f.), a technique 
which recalls the practice at Dinkha and Giyan of 
coating red vessels wholly or partly with a white slip. 
This technique, as we saw, appeared in Mesopotamia 
under extraneous influences. 

The white-slipped vessels of Cappadocia, like the light 
ware of ‘Atshana, have naturalistic designs which show 
more vivacity and less primitive drawing than do-those 
of Khabur ware (41: pl. XII 2, 3). Stylistically they 
recall Giyan IV and its Susa II relative (24: pl. 61 
upper left [pl. V 35]), which also manifest a predilec- 
tion for water-birds floating on a zone of wavy lines 
(48: I: 9, figs. 24, 26 [pl. V 43, 51]; 108: pl. XXIX 
7, 8; 24: pl. 59, second row left and bottom row second 
from left) as well as for the decorative use of wavy lines 
enclosed by straight ones. Still closer to Giyan are the 
tip-tilted water-birds of the ‘Atshana rampart ware 
(145: pl. XVII 3: ATP 209 [pl. V 23], 345 [pl. V 24] ) 
and the ibex confronting a tree (145: loc. cit. ATP 349 
[pl. V 42]; cf. the primitive execution of 130: pl. LIX 
5). Cappadocian ware, however, is linked to Billa TV 
by the human-legged bird which appears on a pot from 
Kayseri (48: II: pls. 3, 3 bis [pl. V 54] ascribed to the 
Phrygian period; 130: pl. LX XII bottom right [pl. I 
14]; possibly this is the Imdugud of Giyan IV and 
Susa II: 24: pl. 67 top but of Pazarli Phrygian ware; 
25:1C OD pl. 2 top). 

57 The pin with winged head from a Hyksos tomb at Ras 
Shamra (121: 129, fig. 17 J) resembles bronze beads, which 
were probably used as pinheads, from Giyan IV and V tombs 
(24: pl. 31 T. 107.8, pl. 35 center) more closely than it does the 
Anatolian examples cited by Schaeffer. Star-shaped examples, 


however, came into general use at Alishar in the period of the 
Hittite Empire (98: II: fig. 284: d 1969, 2596, c 969). 
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It is impossible as yet to specify which, of all these 
many wares which eventually entered Syria and Pal- 
estine, is to be included in the designation ‘“Hyksos.” 
The incised and encrusted Yehudiyeh jug and _ the 
small white jar were, as we have seen, incontrovertibly 
part of Hyksos contexts, but whether this term is to 
be extended to Cilician and Cappadocian painted ware 
must remain indefinite until the finds from *‘Atshana 
and Cilicia are completely published. The same ques- 
tion applies to the twelfth dynasty types from Byblos 
and Ras Shamra identified as Hyksos by Engberg (34: 
28); in view of the fact that these types are earlier 
than the Hyksos graves and the Hyksos quarter at Ras 
Shamra and are not mentioned at ‘Atshana in connec- 
tion with the rampart, there seems no basis for the as- 
sertion that they are Hyksos. On the other hand, ever 
since the close of the caliciform phase new elements had 
infiltrated into Syria and Palestine, bringing among 
other things new metal types and spiral designs for 
Egyptian scarabs, so that Engberg may be correct when 
he assumes that there were Hyksos individuals in 
Byblos at the time of the twelfth dynasty. 

It is worth noting in this connection that Megiddo 
XIV-XV, which faithfully reflects the Syria of the 
twelfth dynasty,** and which contains caliciform ele- 
ments, has nothing which could be called specifically 
Hyksos (126: charts XIV-XV), and that the M.B. II 
level at Ras el ‘Ain, which belongs to the same phase, 
also has no Hyksos characteristics (62: 122 ff.). The 
red-slipped pitchers and carinated bowls of these levels 
are found in pre-Hyksos Ras Shamra and twelfth dy- 
nasty Byblos; the stepped jar rim (126: chart XV 15a) 
goes back to the Early Bronze Age. 

The jar with decoration in red paint from Megiddo 
XV (loc. cit.: 14) is much closer in form and technique 
to the Byblos foundation jar 394 than are the examples 
adduced by Albright and Shipton (2: 70; 126: 28 f.), 
and the parallelism is supported by the appearance in 
the Megiddo graves of this period of painted jars anal- 
ogous to the cruder jar 2132 from Byblos (36: fig. 18 R; 
28: 82, fig. 54) and derived from the Byblos gourd-jar. 
The offset lower moulding of the Megiddo XV jar rim 
does not occur on the Byblos example, but is found on 
an almost exact parallel of the caliciform period from 
Tell ‘As (89: pl. XXXIX T.I 12 [pl. IV 52]), and has 
an antecedent in Assur G (10: 52, fig. 36 [pl. IV 64]), 
a fact which is the more interesting since carinated bowls 
appear in contemporary strata in northern Mesopotamia 
(e.g. 129: pl. LXVIT). 

The wheel-combing of the pre-twelfth dynasty phase 
at Byblos is a characteristic of the Megiddo ware (126: 
30) ; the wheel-combed Mishrifeh jug cited in compari- 
son ranks typologically with pre-Hyksos types from Ras 
Shamra (122: 245, fig. 36 T [pl. IV 36], U: see p. 202 

°8 Associated with the walls of Levels XIV-XV, to which 
period it is attributed, was found the statue of an Egyptian 
functionary who served under Sesostris III (138a: 225 f.). 
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above), while the decoration has Anatolian antecedents 
(p. 209). Fore-runners of the Hyksos period proper 
are the jugs with polychrome decoration (126: chart 
XIV 16; cf. 118: 18, fig. 12.18), the bowl with flanged 
rim and horns (126: loc. cit. 20 [pl. [V 17] ; cf. 47: 460, 
fig. 11 center), the jug with painted circles on its sides 
(126: chart XIII 37; cf. 118: 18, fig. 12.13 [pl. IV 
39a] ), and the neck form found on the latter, which, as 
we saw above, is a form of inner-ledge rim. From this 
may have developed the true collar rim with which it 
was contemporary at Palestinian sites (126: chart XV 
1,4; XIV 2, 3, 5; 62: 125 nos. 36 [pl. IV 41], 37; ef 
no. 69) and which appears on a jug in Tomb 1 at 
Mishrifeh (87: pl. VIII 2 left). 

In view of these associations it is doubtful whether 
true Hyksos types will ever turn up in Strata XIV-XV 
and probably XIII; the Hyksos period proper begins at 
Megiddo with Stratum XII, and the earlier strata must 
be considered transitional until publication of recently 
excavated sites shows whether we are to extend the 
Hyksos period back to the twelfth dynasty. 

XIII. SYRIA: SITES ON THE ORONTES AND 
CONNECTIONS WITH PALESTINE 


We are now in a position to take up again the Syrian 
types of the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties, which we 
dropped after a discussion of transitional types in Sec- 
tion IX, and analyze their relationship to Hyksos types. 
In addition to the small Hyksos jar, an important link 
between the ‘Amq region, Ras Shamra, and Tell Sukas 
is provided by the jug with painted necklace of radiate 
stripes (118: pl. XII 1; 33: pl. XXIII Type P 5 right; 
122: 204, fig. 6 A = 116: 59, fig. 47 A [pl. IV 48] ; 33: 
loc. cit. 3.P4.23). Although the decoration differs, the 
complete Ras Shamra example, from a late Hyksos tomb 
(118: 19), seems related in shape to the Cilician exam- 
ples with plain rim, which are cruder than the contem- 
porary hawk-beaked jugs (46: pl. LNXI 7 [pl. IV 37], 
10; cf. the painted handle: 33: pl. XXIII lower center 
with the handles on nos. 9, 10). 

At Mishrifeh these two jug types again appear to- 
gether in a rock-cut tomb with dromos and ossuary like 
those at Ras Shamra (87: 13 ff.), hollowed out of the 
rock beneath the walls of the Butte de l’Eglise and un- 
connected with any dwelling. The larger, flat-bottomed 
example (87: pl. XI 1; 88: pl. XX XI col. 7.61) resem- 
bles the archaic jugs from Ras Shamra, but seems to 
have had a ridged neck similar to that of the Cilician 
hawk-beaked type (46: pl. LX VIII 9 [pl. V 38] ) ; the 
smaller globular jugs resemble the Cilician more closely 
in profile and rim form (87: pl. VIII 2, lower center, 
pl. XIII; 88: pl. XXXI col. 7.82). 

The pitchers with carinated rim and ring base, so 
characteristic of the second level at Ras Shamra (116: 
53, fig. 41), do not appear at Mishrifeh, where there 
was apparently a preference for the bottle without han- 
dle which, as we noted above, was a typologically earlier 
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form. At Hamah both types appear to have been min- 
gled in the graves (63: 52), emphasizing the position 
of this site halfway between Ras Shamra and Mishrifeh. 

The small white jars of ‘Atshana and Ras Shamra 
are not reported from the sites along the Orontes, but 
a similar jar found at Tell et Tin in a context like that 
of Hamah H and Mishrifeh (47: 460, fig. 11 upper 
center [pl. V 20]) has an analogy among the older 
graves at Ras Shamra (121: 131, fig. 18 F [pl. V 19]), 
and the bowls from Tomb 1 and the Qubbet Lut at 
Mishrifeh are very like those from the earlier Hyksos 
graves at Ras Shamra (cf. 87: pl. XII 2 no. 21; 88: 
pl. XXXIII col. 7.21 with 121: 127, fig. 16 B [pl. IV 
9|). It was remarked above that the carinated bowls, 
like the pitchers, are not particularly Hyksos, but de- 
veloped in part from the caliciform phase, and it is sig- 
nificant that no examples of punctuated and _ incised 
Yehudiyeh ware are reported to have accompanied the 
bowls at Orontes sites, although three fragments of 
Yehudiyeh ware were found at Hamah outside the 
graves (63: 56).°* At Hamah the sherds of painted 
ware analogous to the ‘Atshana sherds (ibid.: 56 and 
pl. XVII 3 [pl. V 45]) are contemporary with a han- 
dled jar which was also found in a Hyksos tomb at Ras 
Shamra (122: 243, fig. 35 D [pl. V 30]; 116: 63, fig. 
52). From the same Hamah level came a jug with 
pinched neck similar in shape but not in decoration to 
the archaizing jugs of Tomb LVII at Ras Shamra (63: 
pl. XVII 5). It is possible, in view of the fragments of 
Yehudiyeh ware from Hamah H, that the elements of 
Jedeideh VII and ‘Atshana V—VII moved southward 
along the river rather than the coastline, intruding into 
a cultural complex similar to that of Level II at Ras 
Shamra. 

Hamah H contains another significant link with a 
neighboring culture, if we can depend upon Engberg’s 
comparison of the jar from this level (63: pl. XVI 3) 
with jars from tombs at a site near Mari (35: 17 ff.; 
fig. 2 [pl. 1V 56] ).°° The weapons found in the same 
tomb are types characteristic of Tell et Tin [pl. IV 68, 
69], to which the tomb type is also similar, and the sec- 
ond level at Ras Shamra (35: fig. 3; cf. fig. 6); the 
shape of the jar compares closely with that of jars from 
Tomb 1 at Mishrifeh (87: pl. IX, nos. 6, 7, 11), the 


59 The Lebe’a tombs published by Guigues in the Bulletin du 
Wusée de Beirouth 1 appear to compare in many respects with' 
Mishrifeh Tomb I and Hamah H: carinated bowls (63: 51, 
note 5), jars with double handle and high, wide shoulder, paral- 
leled at Ras Shamra (ibid.: 56, note 1), fenestrated axes of the 
long, narrow type (ibid.: 63, note 5), socketed spearheads (ibid. : 
64, note 1) and dagger with “blood rills” (loc. cit.: note 3). 
However, Guigues’ article is not available to me, and I must 
rely for the dating of the tomb on Ingholt. It is significant, 
however, that no Yehudiyeh ware has been mentioned from 
the tombs. 

6° Of especial interest is the fact that metal strainers were 
found in the Baghuz jars (35: 21) which otherwise show no 
connection with Khabur ware. .Mallowan has also cited the 
occurrence of such strainers at Tell el Yehudiyeh in Palestine 
‘77: 100). 
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outer rim profile with a form which was associated with 
the inner-ledge rim in Palestine (2: pl. 4.13 [pl. IV 53]; 
97: pl. XXXI 6: no. 72 [pl. IV 52]). Handled jars 
with a similar rim form, but rounded nether moulding, 
have been found at Megiddo (56: pl. 24.7 [pl. IV 55]), 
Ras el ‘Ain (62: 123, no. 30 [pl. IV 54]), and ‘Ajjul 
(104: II: pl. XXXII 43 E*), while plain high-shoul- 
dered jars with a weaker indication of the collar mould- 
ing come from Megiddo (56: pl. 29.12 [pl. IV 60]), 
Ras el ‘Ain (62: 124 no. 59), and the second level at 
Ras Shamra (117: pl. X 3). The Ras el ‘Ain reservoir 
material includes jars of a type found in the Byblos 
tombs (91: pl. CXXIV top, second from right; 62: 
125 no. 75), and no. 791 from Tombs I and II. cited 
as Hyksos by Engberg, appears to be the same form as 
no. 59 from Ras el ‘Ain with exaggerated shoulder and 
added handles (91: pl. CXVI 791; CXXIV top leit). 
These correlations cannot be exact, because the profiles 
of the Byblos jars are not differentiated as to type or 
drawn in profile, but the occurrence of a red-slipped 
burnished jug of Byblos Tombs I and II type with the 
Ras el ‘Ain jars strengthens the connection between the 
two sites (62: 124, no. 60). As a scarab of the thir- 
teenth dynasty was found “in loose association with” 
the Ras el ‘Ain ware (62: 119; 96: 112), the correla- 
tion between the two sites is complete. 

The Ras el ‘Ain ware, however, runs parallel to Tell 
Beit Mirsim G-F, so that these strata must also date to 
the thirteenth dynasty, which confirms Shipton’s com- 
parisons between Megiddo XIII—-X1V and the Tell Beit 
Mirsim strata (126: 29 ff.) and ties in with the Ras 
Shamra evidence and Albright’s date (2: 74-75), al- 
though the Byblos comparisons should be rejected, and 
the Megiddo sequence points to a time later in the thir- 
teenth dynasty. Less clear is the date of the pottery 
from the graves found at Ras el ‘Ain when an addi- 
tional area near the reservoir was cleared the following 
year. Ory reports that the bichrome ware “may date 
as early as 2000 B.c.” but the carinated bowls are very 
similar to those from the reservoir (97: pl. XXX 16 = 
p. 111 no. 28 [pl. IV 5]) and Tell Beit Mirsim G-F 
(loc. cit.: 14=p. 110 no. 27 [pl. IV 3]), there is a 
jug with the same neck form found in the reservoir (loc. 
cit.: 9), and an example of the jar type with handles 
and outflicked rim moulding discussed above (ibid.: pl. 
XXXI 6). Distinctive are the small jars compared by 
Ory with those of Billa IV (ibid.: 105 [pl. IV 61]), 
and the dipper juglets which they contained. The lat- 
ter resemble no. 801 from Byblos rather than 800, as 
well as jugs from a tomb at Sin el Fil which will be 
further discussed below. The piriform variant [pl. IV 
34a] occurs in Megiddo XII with Yehudiyeh ware, as 
a continuation of the type introduced in Stratum XIV, 
which conforms with the bulgy variant from Ras el ‘Ain 
(126: chart XII 11-12, XIV 7-8), found exclusively 
in the lowest level (97: 106 [pl. IV 33a]). Other jugs 
from Ras-el-‘Ain also have analogies in Megiddo XIV, 
which do not appear at that site with ring base until 
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Stratum XII (cf. ibid.: 117, no. 79 [pl. IV 27] with 
126: chart XIV 10; XII 13, 14). The jug with round 
flat rim (97: pl. XXV 77 [pl. IV 36a] ) resembles the 
bichrome bottle from Tomb I at Mishrifeh (87: pl. 
XIII 2) with similar rings encircling the neck. Also 
reflective of Syrian ware are the upright cross-hatched 
triangles on this and the collar-necked jugs from Grave 
+ (97: loc. cit. 89, 90 [pl. V 36]), suggesting that the 
influences which had touched ‘Atshana were now felt in 
the Shephelah. In form and decoration the jugs resem- 
ble those of Cilicia and the “‘Amq rather than the Mish- 
rifeh or Sin el Fil type, and the collar rims, in view of 
this resemblance and the low handle, may be based on 
less exaggerated examples of the Cilician pinched rim 
(46: pl. LNVIII 9 [pl. V 38]) rather than on the col- 
lar type found in Megiddo XIV (126: chart XIV 3; 
see also 148: 833, fig. 5 [pl. IV 72]). 

It should be noted that the grey and red burnished 
ware of Megiddo never used the handle of the Ras el 
‘Ain jugs, and that the jugs of Cilician type did not ap- 
pear at Megiddo until Strata X—XI (126: chart XI 7, 
8; X 5,6). The white wash and polychrome decora- 
tion of the Megiddo XIII (ibid.: chart XIII 42 [pl. [V 
57|), Ras el ‘Ain, and Tell Beit Mirsim (2: 70; pl. 
22.1, 2, 5, 8-10, 29) jars may be the result of the 
introduction of new techniques (cf. the Cappadocian 
white-painted ware) or an attempt to imitate the Syrian 
white fabrics, since definite links with North Syria 
have been shown to exist at all three sites in this period 
(cf. also 2: pl. 22.7 with Mrs. Ehrich’s P.1 group from 
the Jebeleh region: 33: 46, 80, pl. XXII 5 P.1; cf. 62: 
123 no. 50 with 23: 806, fig. 7 a [pl. IV 39]). The 
jug from Sin el Fil, with metope band like that of Ras 
el ‘Ain and ‘Atshana painted ware, resembles in shape 
the Hamah H black polished jugs, and is not white- 
slipped, but has the natural rose-beige color of the clay. 
It was found in a tomb in association with definitely 
Hyksos types, i.e. the incised and encrusted Yehudiyeh 
jug and the small jar of fine white clay (23: 805, fig. 
3a, 5). Another indication of later date is the con- 
tinuous spiral design incised in three rows on the body 
of another rose-colored jug (ibid.: 806, fig.6a). Red 
and red-slipped ware was well represented in the tomb 
of Sin el Fil, and included examples of the Byblos jug 
discussed above (ibid.: 3°: the example illustrated in 
loc. cit. 2 d is not slipped). The majority of the Sin 
el Fil jugs appear to have the ovoid rather than the 
disc base, and for this reason they are compared by 
Shehab with no. 801 from the Byblos tombs II and IV 
(ibid.: 809). Shehab has also compared with Byblos 
examples a chalice with high trumpet-shaped base ** and 
a ring handle at the junction of base and bowl (ibid.: 
804, fig. 2 a; 809), but he and Dunand are at pains to 
point out that this type is later at Byblos than the 





61 This base is analogous to that of the Giyan type jar from 
Goézlu Kule (53: 32, fig. 9 [pl. V 29]), but the bow! profile is 
less strongly curved. 
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twelfth dynasty (/oc. cit. and 28: 123, no. 1823). The 
evidence therefore supports that of the Yehudiyeh jugs 
and the jar of white clay, and puts the tomb of Sin el 
Fil in the Hyksos period.** 

The pottery from Tell et Tin and Tell Nebi Mend 
(Qadesh) does not include painted ware of the Sin el 
Fil type; vases with lozenges in black paint on the up- 
per part are mentioned from Tell et Tin, but most of 
the ware from this site was monochrome (47: 461). 
As at Mishrifeh, it was found in tombs on the sides of 
the tell, which was crowned by a rampart (ibid.: 453), 
and although the tomb illustrated is of the stone cist 
type common throughout North Syria in the caliciform 
period, the method of folding the bodies into an ovoid 
pottery container beneath the floor of the chamber has 
not been reported from neighboring sites (ibid.: 454, 
fig. 18),°* although a somewhat similar practice was 
found in the second level at Ras Shamra (117: 5).** 
Also common at Ras Shamra, as at Tell et Tin, were 
the charniers in which a number of bodies were buried 
together (118: 16; 47: 453).°° Metal weapons and 
ornaments similar to those from Couche II at Ras 
Shamra were found in the tombs at Tell et Tin (47: 
456, fig. 9, 457 ff. [pl. 1V 68, 69, 73] ), but the pottery, 
as we saw above, is more closely related to that of Tomb 
I and the Qubbet Lut-at Mishrifeh. 

As is the case with all the sites on the Orontes, the 
ware associated with the rampart at Tell Nebi Mend 
shows overlapping caliciform features. In this case the 
rampart and burials belong to the lowest level excavated, 
and the data must remain incomplete (106: 63 ff.). 
The period of the rampart is divided by a pebble pave- 
ment into two sub-periods or into a main level with 
subterranean burials, just which the excavator could 
not ascertain, but the pottery sequence showed no in- 


62 Shehab’s comparisons of his material from the site on the 
Nahr Beirut are with that from Ras el ‘Ain (23: 810), but 
although certain of the vase forms,,e.g. ibid.: 806, fig. 7 a, 807, 
8 a, as well as metal types, e.g. fenestrated axes, daggers (loc. 
cit.: 10 a, c) were found in earlier tombs, as Shehab has noted, 
and therefore overlap the Ras el ‘Ain material, the latter does 
not include such Hyksos types as the Yehudiyeh jug and the 
small jar of fine white clay. These types do appear in Megiddo 
XI-XII, contemporary with the upper level at Ras el ‘Ain (126: 
chart XII 5, 6, 24, XI 5, 6, 18) and Tell Beit Mirsim E (2: 
pl. 8). 

63 It is possible, of course, that these containers were actually 
ovoid jars of the type found at Baghuz, or double pot burials, 
as in Mesopotamia. 

6+ Here the torso was placed in a handle-less jar, beside or 
under which rested the head, while the rest of the bones were 
buried near by. ; 

65 At Megiddo the shaft tomb was the predominant type of 
burial in M.B. I, i.e. contemporary with Levels XIII-XV: 56: 
135 f., but in M.B. II, during the floruit of the Hyksos, jar or 
earth burials were more common (56: 137). Two chamber 
tombs built and covered with masonry slabs were found (ibid.: 
53, fig. 53), and analogous tombs came to light in the cutting 


near the reservoir at Ras el ‘Ain (97: 101 ff., fig. 2). These 


four graves, unlike those at Megiddo, had niches hollowed out 
in the long sides, while the chinks between the covering slabs 
were carefully filled with small stones. 
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terruption. Outstanding is the large number of combed 
and cordoned jars (106: pl. XX XV 2, 4; XXXVI 4) 
and the use of burnished rather than painted decora- 
tion. The latter is rare, and it is unfortunate that it 
is so poorly illustrated, for from the description it ap- 
pears to be related to Khabur types (ibid.: 69: 6°) ; the 
rest of the forms from below the pavement are closely 
related to Megiddo XIII-XIV, although the slips vary 
from chamois and light buff through brown-red to black 
and grey. Compare the following examples : 


106: pl. XLI with 126: chart XIV 14 [pl. IV 43, 46] 

106: pl. XXXV fig. 3.6, 11 with 126: XIII 23 (bowl 
rim ) 

106: pl. XX XV 3.8 with 126: chart XIV 30 (bowl rim) 

106: pl. XX XV 3.14 with 126: chart XIV 27 (rim pro- 
jecting toward interior and exterior) 

106: pl. XXXVI 3.8 with 126: chart XIV 22 (rim chan- 
neled on upper surface ) 


Only one pottery shape is illustrated from the burials 
associated with the rampart (106: pl. XXXVIII 1 [pl. 
V 34]): a black jug which appears to be a compromise 
between the squared ‘““Hyksos” jug with flat or convex 
base (126: chart XV 3) and the Yehudiyeh type jug 
(63: pl. XVI 4). Aside from the frit alabastron (Joc. 
cit.: 2) ®* which recalls the frequent use of frit and 
faience at Ras Shamra in Hyksos times, the objects 
from the graves are archaic as compared with those 
from Ras Shamra (106: 73, fig. 8), and the ensemble 
of the lowest level seems to indicate a transitional or 
early Hyksos date. 

Before leaving the topic of the twelfth to thirteenth 
dynasty ware of Syria and its Palestinian analogies, it 
should be remarked that the low wide cup with ring 
base and flaring funnel rim is not included among the 
typical forms, although it occurs at Ras Shamra with 
the carinated bowls of the pre-Hyksos era (122: 214, 
fig. 13 R [pl. V 11]) as well as with Hyksos black pol- 
ished incised and encrusted jugs (loc. cit.; 116: 26, fig. 
17.3: both groups are of the early Hyksos period at this 
site). The plainer type of Tomb LIII first appears at 
Megiddo in Stratum XII, with the bowl of fine white 
ware and the Yehudiyeh jug (126: chart XII 29), but 
is already known to the Shephelah in Tell Beit Mirsim 
F(?) in burnished greyish buff ware (2: pl. 4.9). The 
direct antecedents of this cup are thus doubtful (see p. 
211 above) but it becomes a characteristic form of the 
Hyksos period, with a number of variants in red, pink- 
ish, or greyish-buff clay (126: chart XII 22, 31, XI 
24-26, 29, 32, X 34-36; 56: pl. 23.3, 4; 57: 48, nos. 
291, 292; 2: pl. 8; 45: pl. XXXII 5; XL 3, 5, 7; 104: 
IV pl. XLVIII 23 K*'). It supersedes the pre-Hyksos 
type, and has Mesopotamian analogies (130: pl. LX 3 


66 The shape is earlier typologically than those from Tell 
Beit Mirsim E (2: pl. 11.1, 2) and Gezer (71: 1: 303, fig. 160.9), 
and is related to the G6zlti Kule pottery example from the 8 m. 
level (53: 37, fig. 20). 
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[pl. V 9]; cf. the flaring rims of Nuzi ware: 132: pls. 
77 {.) identified with a racial element which dominated 
Syria for a time during the Late Bronze Age. In or- 
der to understand this phase of Syrian ceramics we 
shall analyze the Mesopotamian history of this ware. 


XIV. THE SO-CALLED “KHURRIAN” 
GOBLET WARE OF MESOPOTAMIA 


It is an unfortunate circumstance that the objects 
from the Ur III and Isin-Larsa periods in southern 
Mesopotamia have not been fully published, so that a 
clear-cut sequence is not evident here as it is in north- 
ern Mesopotamia. The clearest of the sites and the 
most fully published is Telloh, but even here the pottery 
types can be differentiated only with difficulty, lacking 
comparison with other sites (49: 29 and note 1). 

It is interesting to note that except for a few sherds 
and forms (see note 7 above) no painted ware ap- 
peared at Telloh in Ur III levels or the Isin-Larsa pe- 
riod ; in fact, painted ware seems to have been extremely 
rare south of Assur, the preference being for handle-less 
forms with rounded bottom or added ring base, of buff 
clay well turned (49:98). The grey jars of pyxis shape 
with encrusted decoration have already been mentioned ; 
these were especially numerous at Telloh (ibid.: pls. D, 
110; 26: 36 [pl. VC, D]). At Assur the rounded base 
was extended below the vertical wall (12: 36, fig. 11 ad 
[pl. V B]; cf. 40: pl. VIII 3; 26: 36). Common to 
both Assur and Telloh are the “shoulder urns” (12: 
36, fig. ll e [pl. V A}; 13: pl. 63 a; 49: pl. 111.2 c). 

Characteristic of the Isin-Larsa period are elongated 
goblets with tapering base and everted collar or moulded 
rim (49: pl. 123.4a = XXXIV 2425 [pl. V L]) and 
similar goblets with ogival profile and generous ring 
base (ibid.: pl. XXXIV 3902 [pl. V M]). Both shapes 
and bases offer the closest parallel afforded by Meso- 
potamia for the caliciform ware of Syria, with which 
they were approximately contemporary, but ring bur- 
nishing seems never to have been used (49: 98). As 
in Syria also, ring bases alternate with tapering or 
rounded bases, and probably for the same reason: the 
existence side by side of old and new forms. During 
the Isin-Larsa period, however, the ring base was grad- 
ually superseded by the small pedestal base, as in Syria 
(49: pl. 123.4b = XXXIV 2426 [pl. V K]; 26: 138 
[pl. V G]),°* while the goblets with this base approxi- 
mate the form widely disseminated throughout northern 
Mesopotamia and Syria (132: pl. 78 G; 76: fig. 17.9). 
At Kish a rare painted example was found among the 
buildings and objects of the Hammurabi or Isin-Larsa 
period (67: pl. XXXII 2 and p. 103), probably at- 


67 If the dating of the Ur cemetery examples is correct, this 
development had already begun in cups from Sargonid graves 
(140: pl. 251.13; 255.73-74 [pl. V P, Q]), with a similar ex- 
ample from the Early Dynastic cemetery (ibid.: pl. 254.54). 
The cup with pedestal base approximates Nuzi rather than 
Sargonid types (cf. 132: pl. 77 I and 111: 14, fig. 9 m). 
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tributable to the former. Also of this general period is 
a jar found in an earth burial (ibid.: pl. XVIII 1). The 
moulded collar and flat base relate it to jars from Level 
1 at Chagar Bazar (76: fig. 14.5 [pl. V F], 10) as well 
as to a jar from the Assur brick grave (12: 36, fig. 11 
ag), but at Babylon, according to Koldewey, earth 
burials were more characteristic than tombs of the 
Hammurabi period (65: 266).°° At Babylon, where 
conclusive dating evidence is furnished by caches of 
inscriptions (111: 7, 13), the pottery of the lower strata 
leans toward archaism, showing closer relationship to 
early Ur forms than to the types described above in 
connection with the pot and cist burials of Telloh (1114: 
8, fig. 1 c, 9, fig. 2; cf. 2 f with 140: pl. 254.54: 2h 
[pl. V H] with 140: pl. 255.76 [pl. V I]). Most char- 
acteristic is the absence of the wide ring base, found only 
on large jars (111: Joc. cit. 1 b). The elongated flask 
with wide disc base, typical of the Hammurabi period at 
Assur, does not appear at Babylon below the Kassite 
level (ibid.: 14, fig. 9 f, g [pl. V E] ), in which pedestal 
bases become more frequent, as in the Isin-Larsa period 
at other sites (Joc. cit.), although the tapering and 
rounded Hammurabi types also continue in use. The 
elongated flask, like the earlier types, goes back at Ur 
to the Sargonid period at least (140: pl. 255.72). As 
the bowls have the wide-mouthed truncated-cylinder 
form with raised disc base of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
—caliciform period (12: fig. 11 m 1, m 4, be [pl. V T, 
U, V]; 111: 9, fig. 2 a-c; cf. 140: pl. 252.26: Sargonid- 
Larsa type) none of the shapes in use in the Hammu- 
rabi period can be considered new. It is only with the 
gradual adoption of the pedestal base and the funnel 
rim, either straight or flaring, that the local ware as- 
sumes a distinct foreign character, which at Babylon 
does not emerge until the Kassite period. 

In view of the long persistence of the goblet form in 
Mesopotamia, as well as in Syria, Mallowan would seem 
justified in concluding that this was the region in which 
it originated, but recent finds in western Iran show that 
analogous forms were equally popular there and have 

68 Cist burials were also found at Babylon and Kish (111: 
159; 67: 76), but their contents at Kish are not illustrated, 
and those at Babylon belong to the early Kassite period, so they 
cannot be compared with those of Assur and Telloh. At 
Telloh great variety prevailed in the burial customs during the 
third dynasty of Ur and Isin-Larsa periods (149: 29 ff.) : in 
addition to simple earth burials were found (1) jar burial 
under a pottery bell or in a corded jar (26: 126; 49: pl. 119.3), 
(2) double jar burial, in which two urns were joined together 
at the mouth (49: pls. 80.2, 81.2, 14*), (3) chamber tombs 
of sun-dried brick, and (4) vaulted tombs, usually of baked 
brick. Most numerous were the pot burials, characteristic of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur (140: 138), while the vaulted tomb 
was most common at Telloh in the Isin-Larsa period (26: 228; 
49: 28 and pl. 119.1, 4). Vaulted tombs were also found at 
Assur, where they could not be exactly dated (13: 126), but 
probably belong to the Puzur-Assur Dynasty, and at Babylon, 
where they are considered to be intrusive into the Kassite 
burial stratum (65: 267). Vaulted brick tombs were also 
found at Chagar Bazar, dating to the time of Hammurabi 
(see above, note 6). 
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an even longer history; in consideration of this back- 
ground and what we have observed in the foregoing 
study concerning relations between Iran, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria, it seems unlikely that the Iranian forms de- 
rived from Mesopotamia. Herzfeld has published two 
metal goblets, unfortunately undated, one called the nor- 
mal type of Luristan (59: 117, fig. 230 [pl. V S|), the 
other characteristic of Giyan II (ibid.: pl. XXV_ top 
left [pl]. V W]). As tall cylindrical metal vessels with 
flat bases were the predominant type in Giyan III-IV, 
the goblet was evidently their direct successor, especially 
as it was associated, according to Herzfeld, with a deep 
bowl with ridged shoulder (Joc. cit.), a type character- 
istic of Giyan III, e.g. 24: pl. 28 T. 94.8, and one which 
was adopted by Telloh in the Isin-Larsa period (26: 
139 [pl. V J]). 

Such evidence as we have is not conclusive either ior 
or against a source of origin in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley, but an analysis of the ware and designs may help 
to clear up the problem. Mallowan has noted the close 
resemblance between the Mari frescoes and the “Khur- 
rian” pottery designs, and rightly concluded that the lat- 
ter is merely the reflection of a great fresco art (81: 
892). What he has failed to realize is that this art 
could not have originated spontaneously in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley from the “monotony of geometric de- 
signs” prevalent on Khabur and caliciform ware; that 
we are dealing with new elements which reintroduced 
the spiral, the bird, and a number of motives which had 
fallen into disuse in Mesopotamia for many centuries 
(130: pl. LXIV), but which are closely connected in 
inspiration with Sialk II-III, Giyan V, and prehistoric 
Fars. 

A. The revival of the scale pattern popular at the end 
of the prehistoric period, may be traceable in the his- 
toric period to cloisonné work; the arcades of the Brak 
and ‘Atshana pots are doubtless an elaboration of this, 
perhaps reflecting a similar elaboration in the metal- 
work itself. The dots, which may imitate silver inlaid 
in niello, or shell inlaid in stone (see below), are freely 
sprinkled in the imbrications or fill a zone between rows 
of loops (145: pl. XI 5 [pl. VI 15]. 9; 146: pl. XVI 
ATP/8 16); there is a close similarity between the 
Syrian technique and the design on a jar from Pachy- 
ammos (37: I: 610, fig. 448 [pl. VI 19]) which dates 
to M.M. III, so is earlier than the elaborate jars from 
Level II at ‘Atshana, although the dotted bands are 
common to both. Another indication that the less elab- 
orate examples from ‘Atshana are the earlier is given 
by the similarity between the imbrications containing 
circles of dots surrounding central dots or discs (145: 
pl. XI 10 [pl. VI 16]) and those with simple circles 
on a sherd from the Gypsades slope at Knossos (37: 
I: 595, fig. 437 b [pl. VI 20]). 

That metal as well as shell inlay had a long history is 
apparent from certain comparisons that are appropriate 
here in view of its connection with our subject. An 
early circlet from Telloh (114: pl. 44 ter) has an inlaid 
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scale and rosette design of blue and red in gold; the 
same scale design appears in shell and lapis on a bead 
from ‘Atshana (145: pl. XVI 4: Level IV), and simi- 
lar to the bead is a staff-head in the Cyprus Museum, 
surmounted by hawks (95:1, pl. A). Niello inlay ap- 
pears in Syria during the twelfth Egyptian dynasty on 
a number of khopeshes related to Mesopotamian types, 
as well as on a hawk of a later date from Minet el Beida 
(91: pls. XCIX-CI, p. 173 [pl. IV 76]; 31: pl. 13: 
inlaid with gold [pl. VI 8]).*° In regard to the hawk 
it should be noted that, while the bird itself is associated 
with Egypt, the technique of the inlay has generally 
been acknowledged to be Syrian, with especial reference 
to the wing coverts (95: Joc. cit.) ; the Syrian ivories 
from Zencirli, Arslan Tash, and Tell Halaf, dated to 
the ninth century, depict carved, not inlaid wing coverts, 
but the ivory reliefs from Samaria and Nimrud, dated 
to the same period, show the early treatment, although 
the inlay has disappeared (27: 24, fig. 15; 14a: 182 ff. ; 
66a: pl. 90.21). In the Mari paintings we have the 
earliest illustration of the use of inlay in Syria thus far 
known to us, and if the paintings are based on Syrian 
craftsmanship they connect the Mesopotamian and ‘Amq 
phases. Until further examples come to light, however, 
it is impossible to say whether the Mari representations 
are based on shell or metal originals. 

B. The commonest form of spiral on “Khurrian” 
ware is the S-spiral (130: pl. LXIV third row 1-4; 81: 
pl. I top row; 145: pl. X16 [pl. VI 3] ; with 81: Joc. cit. 
bottom row, third from left [pl. VI 14] cf. 24: pl. 22 
T. 69.1), but almost as popular is the guilloche, a multi- 
ple form of the S-spiral, to judge from its execution at 
Mari (100: 326, fig. 1) and ‘Atshana (145: pl. XI 2; 
146: pl. XV 2 [pl. VI 5]; cf. 130: pl. LXIV third row 
no. 6 [pl. VI 22 A]|). From the latter may have devel- 
oped the continuous spiral as it appears on the border 
of the podium at Mari (100: pl. XXXVII 1 [pl. VI 
21]) and in the frame of the investiture fresco (ibid.: 
pl. XX XIX), although an origin in linked concentric 
circles is also possible. In any case, the Mari type 
could not have originated in Crete or the Cyclades, for 
the spirals of the E.B. period in Crete were also based 
on the S-spiral (37: I: 112, fig. 79 c, d, e), and did 
not develop into complex forms until the M.B. Age 
(102: pl. 34; 37: I: 257, fig. 192; 151: pl. XI 1904). 
In the Cyclades the spiral, like the linked or isolated 
concentric circle, is found on ceramic forms closely re- 
lated to those of Anatolia,*° often combined with ex- 
cised designs (136: 1898, pl. 9.10, 16; 152: 666, figs. 
3-5; 41: pl. VI; 64: pls. VII-VIII). Attempts have 
been made to work out the Cycladic sequence on a 
stylistic basis, but this cannot be done successfully with- 


®9 It is interesting to note that the design of inlaid dots re- 
curs on a Cypriote white-slipped bowl of the L.B. Age (93: 
no. 310). 

70 Cf. 64: pl. VII 6 with 46: pl. XXVII Row 1, 4 and 98; 
I pl. VII e 1620, 1708. Also compare the “frying pans” with 
66: pls. XC, XCI, CI. 
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out cognizance of the phases on the mainland, for we 
have observed (p. 204) that the development of Cretan 
and Cycladic ware was related to ceramic phases in 
Syria. The linked and isolated concentric circles of the 
Cyclades could hardly have inspired the spirals of the 
Mari fresco and the seal impression from ‘Atshana 
(128: pl. XVIII 5); on the other hand, they show a 
close relationship to the incised spirals of ‘Atshana V 
black and grey ware and the Byblos scarabs. Closer to 
the Mari continuous spiral is that on a steatite pyxis 
from Crete (37: I: 113, fig. 81 a [pl. VI 22]; cf. the 
example from Syros: 64: pl. VIII 2), while the spirals 
with the intricate variations of horizontal and vertical 
linking found on the sealing from ‘Atshana occur on 
Cycladic stone house urns (137: 259-260, figs. 133- 
134), none of which objects is dated, although a clue 
has now been found at Ras Shamra (122): 280). 

The ornament between the spirals of the ‘Atshana 
sealing appears on M.M. II vases from Phaistos (37: 
I: 257, fig. 192 b [pl. VI 24], ¢ [pl. VI 31]; cf. 71: IIL: 
pl. CLI 9; this design may be related to the flame be- 
tween the spirals along one side of the Mari podium 
[pl. VI 21]). In Crete the impressed and white-painted 
spirals are typical of polychrome ware based on metal 
types (37: 1: pl. II, pp. 242-243). Similar metal types 
were found in Tomb I at Byblos (91: pl. CXI) with a 
linked-spiral design [pl. VI 23] also related to those on 
cylinder seals (42: pl. XLIII n, 0: Tyszkiewicz cylin- 
der ; cf. 64: pl. IX 2). 

As pointed out above, p. 203, relations between Crete 
and Syria have been established for the second M.M. 
period by the discovery at Ras Shamra of sherds of 
Kamares ware (1210: 151, fig. 16; 116: 55, fig. 43; 38a: 
188; 122b: 279). That Mari was in direct contact with 
the coast in this period is shown by the letter found in 
the palace archives from Hammurabi to Zimri-lim of 
Mari concerning “the man of Ugarit” (99a: 74). 

C. Of especial interest in connection with the spiral is 
the reappearance of the ancient Iranian volute tree (132: 
pls. 78 S, 128 lower center [pl. VI 25] ; 145: pl. XI 12), 
although certain related designs at Nuzi seem based, 
rather, on the combination of palmette and goddess sym- 
bol (132: pl. 128 lower left ; 69 A,, upper frieze [pl. VI 
1|), as the latter has been identified by recent finds in 
the lower levels at Brak (20: XIII, pl. XIII b). 

Another early motive used in connection with plant 
forms at this time, although more common on the white- 
painted ware of Syria than in Mesopotamia, is the many- 
petalled rosette (81: pl. III lower group, center left ; 38: 
pl. VII upper left, lower right, etc.; 145: pls. X, XI 2, 
4,8). It is combined with the elaborate and graceful 
papyrus pattern, which appears in a naturalistic form, 
minus the double-axe flowers, in the Mari fresco (100: 
pl. XXXIX [pl. VI 27] ; cf. 145: pls. IX, X; 38: pl. VI 
[pl. VI 28]). The same moderation of taste displayed 
in the Mari fresco is apparent in the white-painted ware 
from Tell Brak, which is characterized by a style mid- 
way between the schematic rendering of Mesopotamia 
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and the prolixity of Syria. One cannot help but notice 
the greater freedom and redundance of design in the 
Syrian rendering as compared with the Mesopotamian 
parallels. In fact, one need only compare the different 
local styles to comprehend the eclectic quality of “Khur- 
rian’ ware: the Iranian form is represented by the chal- 
ices of Giyan I-II (24: pl. 68 below [pl. VI 9, 10] ) ; the 
Billa 3 shapes are simpler, but the motives are more 
varied, though still close in style to Iran (130: pls. LXI, 
LXIV [pl. VI 11]): at Nuzi the shapes are related to 
those of Giyan rather than Billa in the unpainted ware 
[pl. VI 12], but the painted decoration shows the same 
juxtaposition of schematization and naturalism as at 
Billa, with plant forms sharing equal popularity with 
birds and animals (132: pls. 78, 79). At Brak the 
forms become more decorative, and the execution is 
freer than at Nuzi, with something of the gracile render- 
ing of ‘Atshana (81: pls. I, III [pl. VI 13, 14]). The 
exuberant drawing of the ‘Atshana plants [pl. VI 28, 
36] is in strong contrast to the stiff, lifeless execution 
of Nuzi and Assur, which is based on symbolism rather 
than on interest in plant life, as may be seen by glanc- 
ing at the frescoes and vase fragments (132: pls. 128, 
129; 59a: pls. V-IX [pl. VI 26, 34]; with the plant as 
rendered here compare the ivory plaques from Megiddo 
in the Oriental Institute in Chicago; also cf. 146: pl. 
XVI ATP/8 16 with 132: pl. 79 O). This point of 
view goes back to the earliest period; it was inherited, 
moreover, by the Assyrians, whose plant forms are 
highly stylized as compared with their realistic animal 
forms and hunting scenes. The stimulus toward the use 
of plant forms in decoration was undoubtedly endemic 
in the West, notably the Aegean, infusing with vitality 
the heritage of the East. That the goblets at ‘Atshana 
were the direct result of extraneous influences is shown 
by the predominance of foreign elements in this period 
at Jedeideh and ‘Atshana, especially in the seals ; more- 
over, the circumstances in which the ware was found, 
its association with tablets referring to the Khurri and 
Mitanni (146: 40 ff.: 147: 604), as well as with ob- 
jects inscribed with Hittite hieroglyphs (145: 8), all 
point to the presence of a mixed foreign population. 

D. The same contrast of styles shown by the plant 
forms is evident in the rendering of the birds. In Giyan 
| appear birds resembling the Khabur type, perched on 
cross-hatched triangles and painted in the conventional 
black on buff technique (24: pl. XIII 7, 8 [pl. VI 10]). 
At Billa and Brak this technique is still used (bowl 
fragments in the University Museum, Philadelphia, cf. 
21: pl. LIX 11; 81: pl. I center and lower left [pl. VI 
13], pl. 11, pl. ILI top left) and the figures are still re- 
lated to those of Iran. On the white-painted ware, 
however, the length of the neck is exaggerated, and the 
whole body becomes streamlined (130: pl. LXIV top 
row 1, 3, 5, 6 [pl. VI 38]; note also 81: pl. I third row, 
third from left). It should be noted that the body in- 
variably forms a downward curve from neck to tail, a 
reserved space in the widest part often indicating the 
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wings. The ‘Atshana birds retain this curve, but it is 
less sharply turned down (38: pl. VIII; 145: pl. XI 1 
[pl. VI 17] ), approximating and perhaps influenced by 
the early water-birds with up-tilted bodies (145: pl 
XVII 3: ATP 345). The wings, cross-hatched or 
shaded, are lifted clear of the body; otherwise the ‘At- 
shana birds resemble one of the Billa types (145: pl. 
XI 1; 130: pl. LXIV top row, 6 [pl. VI 38] ). 
Disintegration of the designs, most fully illustrated 
at Billa (130: pl. LXIV), is evident at all the sites 
(i.e. 81: pl. 1; 38: 133, fig. 1); one of these has been 
explained by a recently published goblet from Tell Brak 
(81: pl. I bottom row, goblet on right [pl. VI 35]; ej. 
7+: back cover; 132: pl. 78 S; 145: pl. XI 11; 38: pl. 
VII top right [pl. VI 40|); another may be derived 
from a bird motive (130: pl. LXIV first and sixth 
column, row 2 [pl. VI 54]; 13: pl. X e; 59a: pl. IV, 
fig. 96 and p. 147, fig. 97; 146: pl. XVI ATP, 8 16). 
From the above survey of the diversity of styles in 
the different regions in which the white-painted ware 
has been found, it is apparent that the ancient land of 
Subartu could not have been its center of origin. The 
evidence suggests, rather, that like Khabur ware it had 
tapped sources, unknown as yet to us, where archaic 
motives and shapes had persisted for centuries with lit- 
tle change, and had been introduced to Mesopotamia 
and then to Syria by a highly artistic migrant race. 
Mallowan has correctly pointed out that these elements 
can no longer be identified with the Khurrians, who had 
already been in both Mesopotamia and Syria for some 
time (81: 888, 891), nor with the Hittites, who during 
the period of their hegemony preferred the monochrome 
polished ware which had always predominated in Ana- 
tolia, and who did not go in for fresco art, to judge from 
the excavations at Bogazkéy and Alishar. 
There is, however, another possibility. 
though undecorated, examples of the ware called “Khur- 
rian” were found at Khafajeh in a building of the Sam- 
suiluna period, identified by a cylinder found there as 
Dur Samsuiluna (130a: 6; 13la: 9 ff.). At Babylon, 
as we saw above, such ware does not belong to the 
Hammurabi but to the Kassite period, and we know 
that Samsuiluna waged war with these invaders. Frank- 
fort also remarked traces of Kassite occupation at Kha- 
fajeh (42: 280, note 4), which he considers later than 
Speiser’s date, but it is possible that Kassites were al- 
ready infiltrating into the region in Samsuiluna’s time 
(127: 22 f.). The musician reliefs (111: pl. 6 h, 1, k; 
131: 13, fig. 6 [pl. VI 6]), the faience objects (111: 
15, fig. 10 d, e [pl. VI 17] ), the pedestal bases and off- 
set flaring rims of the pottery connect Kassite Babylon 
with Assur (12: pl. 42 b,c) and Mitannian Nuzi (132: 
520, pl. 100 Q, 119 I, J), and all three centers show a 
high degree of skill in the manufacture of objects of 
glazed ware (111: 15; 12: pls. 33 ff.; 132: 441 f., 523 
f.: appendix B. Glass was also found at Brak: 81: 
891). Particularly characteristic of Nuzi are the glazed 
cylinder seals and the sealings, which Frankfort identi- 
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fied as Mitannian (42: 183-184, figs. 44-54; 273 ff.), 
and considers as being based, like the Kassite, on the 
glyptic of the Hammurabi dynasty (ibid.: 279; to 
Frankfort’s examples should be added a paste cylinder 
seal from Brak: 81: 891). It is certain, at any rate, 
that the new elements coalesced with the older, and that 
the former included many found on the white-painted 
pottery. 

Among these is the guilloche, the vertical running 
spiral (132: pl. 118 G) and the palmette (ibid.: pl. 119 
C; cf. pl. 128, lower frieze, with pl. 118 E and 42: 183, 
fig. 49, 274, fig. 88). The revival of interest in ani- 
mal and plant designs is as striking a feature of the 
seals as of the pottery, but the former show a predilec- 
tion for winged forms which is lacking in the pottery. 
Frankfort has pointed out that the seals, like the pottery, 
had a wide geographical range (42: 279 f.), but the best 
examples come from centers where the Mitanni are 
known to have established themselves (ibid.: 262, 273, 
278). The same is true of the white-painted pottery, 
the find-sites of which are listed by Mallowan (81: 
887), so it is not illogical to assume that the pottery, 
like the seals, is to be associated with the Mitanni in 
the North, even as the undecorated forms mark the pres- 
ence of the Kassites in the South. In other words, it 
appears to be, as Woolley has already noted, a luxury 
ware manufactured for the ruling class, whether by 
Khurrians or native potters we do not know. It is ob- 
vious that the style of the goblets is not allied to that 
of Khabur ware (to which the seals 132: pl. 119 F, G, H 
seem to belong; cf. 3: 72, note 31), and if the Khurrians 
were responsible for one they could not be for the other. 

The approximate date for pottery and seals is pro- 
vided by the sealing of Saushshatar (132: pl. 118 1) 
from Nuzi II, placed at ca. 1450-1475 B.c. A terminus 
ad quem is supplied by the fall of the Mitanni kingdom 
in the West, ca. 1350 B.c., and by the palace of Tukulti 
Ninurta in the East, where the latest examples of the 
ware were found (81: 890; 11: pl. 5; 13: pl. 10); the 
terminus a quo for the ware at ‘Atshana is placed ca. 
1483 B.c. by Smith (127: 47), 1600 by Woolley (146: 
29) and by Mallowan 1500 for Brak (81: 891). Frank- 
fort dates the “popular style of Mitanni” between 1700 
and 1200 s.c., overlapping the new date for the First 
Babylonian Dynasty (42: 278 f.), while the “fully- 
grown Mitannian style” is dated 1500-1350 B.c. (ibid.: 
273). Until definite evidence is found no satisfactory 
dates can be given, but one indication is that. if, as the 
development of the pottery suggests, it entered the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley from the east or northeast, the exam- 
ples from Billa are earlier than those from the Khabur 
region and the ‘Amq plain, for there is as yet no evi- 
dence that the white-painted ware entered Syria, like 
the twelfth dynasty wares, directly, with offshoots to- 
ward Cilicia and Anatolia.*! 
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". Cf. 122a: 36. No sherds of this ware have been reported 
trom Mersin, and only one of the black on buff class, with 
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Albright has remarked that “the irruption of the Indo- 
Europeans and Hurrians seems largely to have spent 
itself before reaching the Egyptian frontiers,” as the 
Hyksos royal names were predominantly Canaanite and 
Amorite (8: 31). The same is true of the pottery, and 
applies in this respect to Palestine as well as Egypt, 
for the white-painted ware seems not to have entered 
Palestine, owing perhaps to the existence of a strong 
maritime or Aegean element on the coast of Syria, by 
which it was deflected toward Crete. 

The red-slipped burnished ware of Megiddo XIII- 
XIV and Tell Beit Mirsim G—F becomes less common 
in Megiddo XII and Tell Beit Mirsim E 2, and by the 
time of Megiddo X and Tell Beit Mirsim C is almost 
entirely replaced by pink and buff hand-burnished ware. 
It is in Megiddo X that the Syrian and Cilician “Kha- 
bur” types appear, represented chiefly by the water-jar 
with one or two loop handles on the shoulder (126: 
chart X 1-3). The lip is marked by the characteristic 
dashes, while the handles have the vertical bar with di- 
agonals found on their Cilician and Syrian counterparts 
(56: pls. 46.14-16 [pl. VI 47, 49], 48.1-2, 53.2 [pl. 
VI 45]). The hawk-beaked jug with painted eyes on 
the spout also appears in Megiddo X (126: chart X 
5-6), where it is labelled Cypriote, although shape, tech- 
nique, and decoration are all typically Syrian (119: 110, 
fig. 10.10 [pl. V 44], note 2 with Cypriote references ). 
It is possible that the Megiddo jugs arrived by way of 
Cyprus, but in view of the tradition which we have 
traced in Syria it is more likely that both Megiddo and 
Cypriote examples are offshoots of the Syrian types. 
Another type with Cypriote analogies which probably 
derived from Syria is the small jug with crossed bands 
(126: chart X 4; 94: 141, fig. 5.13-17; 119: 110, fig. 
10.9 [pl. V 49] ), lacking the finished form and button 
base of the hawk-beaked examples, although the decora- 
tion is also an offshoot of elements found in Anatolia. 
Frankfort early recognized this kinship between the 
Anatolian and Hyksos types (41: 167 ff.; note the 
correspondence of the crossed bands and wavy lines to 
the similar decoration on Cappadocian ware, ibid.: 162, 
pl. X 1,7; 48: II pl. 35.123; 98: 1: fig. 244). 

It is on the Khabur jars and the kraters that the 
characteristic Hyksos decoration is found, of which the 
best examples have been listed and discussed by Heurt- 
ley (60: 21-34). He distinguishes in the designs two 
styles, the second of which he considers due to the orig- 
inality of a single artist. It is quite likely that certain 
vases from ‘Ajjul were done by a single hand (e.g. 104: 
[V pl. NLIV 1517, XLII 1717) but intensive study of 
red as secondary color, has been found so far as Godzlu Kule 
(55: 3, fig. 1). It is regarded by Miss Goldman as an import 
from Syria, but the style should be compared with that of 


24: pl. XIII 7 [pl. VI 10] and 81: pl. I third row second 
from left. 
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the early material leads to too great a consciousness of 
the strength of tradition for such general attributions 
as Heurtley’s. In view of this and of the extreme con- 
servatism in the use of designs which is manifested 
throughout the development of painted ware, it hardly 
seems likely that a single artist originated new methods 
in a land which has repeatedly demonstrated that its 
ability lay in absorbing extraneous elements rather than 
in invention. At the present time, however, it is in- 
feasible to discuss this point, in view of the lack of mate- 
rial linking East and West and our lack of knowledge 
concerning the transmission of influences. 

The spiral was used on Khabur-Hyksos ware, but in 
a less skillful manner than on the white-painted ware. 
The nearest analogy to an odd design from *Ajjul (104: 
II pl. XXXIX 25 [pl. VI 46]) appears in the Mari 
investiture fresco, where the tails of the winged griffins 
show a similar spiral (100: pl. XXXIX). The volute 
tree appears on L.B. Palestinian and Cypriote ware (60: 
pl. XXIV center [pl. VI 33]; cf. 59a: pl. VI fig. 105 
a, b), but the Hyksos artist did not exercise the same 
ingenuity in the use of plant forms as did his ‘Atshana 
contemporary (104: IIT pl. XXXVIII 12, III pl. XLI 
7,10, 11, 16; 60: pl. XIV h 2, XII g; loc. cit. f is more 
likely to be the tail of a bull than a cluster of dates). 

Although the Khabur-Hyksos style flourished in Pal- 
estine during the period of the use of white-painted ware 
at ‘Atshana, its existence is attested in Syria by the 
krater from the first level at Ras Shamra (60: pl. XIV 
h = 115: 54, fig. 23, 57, fig. 24), a fragment from Minet 
el Beida (118: 11, fig. 7), as well as by similar pieces 
from Jedeideh VI (18: 6; 73: 10; in the latter publica- 
tion these are said to be monochrome, so may be related 
to the Brak brown on buff ware). In the same Jedeideh 
level the earlier painted wares are said to die out, i.e. 
the Syrian M.B. wares, so that the Mitanni, and the 
Khabur element among the Hyksos, appear to have held 
complete sway in the ‘Amq region, along with the users 
of grey and red burnished ware.** 

A portrait of at least one of the racial elements con- 
nected with the pottery of this period is given by a bowl 
found at Jericho (45: pl. XLIII Tomb 9 [pl. VI 30]) 
associated with typical Hyksos ware. Analogous ex- 
amples come from Gezer (71: II: 77, fig. 271) and 
‘Ain Shems (75: pl. XLVIII), and evidently represent 
a Hyksos type (45: 46). Whether these are adapta- 
tions to a local racial type of a similar bowl found at 
Brak (78: 95, figs. 4-7 [pl. VI 29]) with the white- 
painted ware it is difficult to say, but the curve of the 
nose and forehead line on the Brak bowl is in strong 
contrast with the high arch of that on the Jericho bowl, 


72 The same appears to have been true of Hamah G (63: 
67 f. and pl. XX). Note the unique combination of Mitanni 
design and Khabur shape in a bowl from Jedeideh or Chatal 
Hiiytik (74: back cover [pl. I 48]). 
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and the small modelled beard of the Jericho head is re- 
placed at Brak by a painted stubble.*® 

The female faces of the Nuzi fresco (132: pls. 128 f.) 
have a strong resemblance to the Egyptian Hathor head 
and may be the fore-runners of the rhyta in the form of 
a woman's head, examples of which are being found in 
increasing numbers in Syria and Palestine. These all 
belong to the L.B. Age, when Achaean influence was 
strongly felt along the coast, especially at Abu Hawam 
and Minet el Beida. At the former site the rhyta were 
found in Level V with paste cylinder seals of Nuzi type 
and characteristic Late Helladic III] ware (57: pl. 
XXVII 427, XXVIII 425, XXIX 426, XXXVIII 406- 
410). At Minet el Beida and Ras Shamra, where the 
Achaeans seem to have established themselves as an ele- 
ment in the population (116a: 290-294; 117: 1-4; 118: 
1-14; 119: 100-106; 121: 106-111; 116: 30-34), the 
heads show stylistic connections on one hand with Cy- 
prus and Crete (116: pl. X [pl. VI 42] ; 92: pl. III |p. 
VI 41]: Tomb 19), on the other hand with Assur (118: 
pl. VIII 2 center; 119: pl. XII 3, 4 [pl. VI 44] : masks ; 
12: pl. 33 [pl. VI 43]. Connections between Minet el 
Beida and Assur also exist through the ivory and stone 
ointment bowls: 118: pl. VIII 2; 12: 101 fig. 79). The 
details of the coiffure are retained with remarkable fidel- 
ity both at Abu Hawam and Enkomi, i.e. the hair-ring, 
the net, and the roll framing the face ; in Syria are added 
the side-curls (116: pl. X), while Abu Hawam no. 425 
has in addition nose- and ear-rings (57: pl. XXVIII). 
At both Abu Hawam and Enkomi the color used for 
the hair and eyebrows is yellow, although one example 
from Tomb 86 at Enkomi (92: 33, fig. 61 no. 1211) has 
hair painted brown, like that of the Cretan type from 
Minet el Beida. A careful comparison of the actual ex- 
amples should produce some interesting results concern- 
ing racial types; the Enkomi type is called “peculiarly 
Greek” (92: 33), and is closely related stylistically to 
Abu Hawam 425; the figure on the ivory pyxis from 
Minet el Beida has the same profile and smile as the 
face on the bow] from Tell Brak (116: pl. XI). 

XVI. CONCLUSIONS 

It will be apparent to the reader, even if he does not 
agree with our suggestions concerning the Iranian ori- 
gin of the wares discussed in the text, that, as far as the 
pottery was concerned, direct influence on the part of 
Mesopotamia over western Syria was intermittent only. 
Thus, Mesopotamia cannot be considered responsible for 
the development of either the caliciform ware of Syria 
or of the painted ware which began to appear in the 
same period. 

Rather, both the Mesopotamian and Syrian variants 
of these cultures were offshoots from some region as yet 
unidentified, from which they spread with diverging 


73 Still another type is suggested by the male face on the 
Nuzi fresco, but this is too fragmentary to give us any real 
information; cf. the Mari frescoes (100). 
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branches of migrating races. The influence of Mesopo- 
tamia on Syria is evident only when the North Meso- 
potamian expression of a certain culture, such as the 
Khabur or Mitannian ware, itself spread westward, lead- 
ing to a brief floruit in certain centers of shapes and 
motives showing a direct relationship to those of Meso- 
potamia, but reminiscent of forms which had already ar- 
rived in Syria by some other route suggested by the 
Cilician offshoots. 

The foregoing sections also indicate that the Khabur 
area belongs to the North Mesopotamian rather than to 
the Syrian cultural area, for there is an unmistakeable 
cleavage approximately coincidental with the course of 
the Euphrates (although Mari, on the west bank, shares 
the characteristic features of the eastern area), except 
when the Mesopotamian wares themselves spread west- 
ward. 


APPENDIX 
A. METAL TYPES 


There is no place here for a detailed treatment of the 
complex problem of the weapons and metal ornaments 
of the Hyksos period, but a survey of two of the former 
is valuable for the chronology of the pottery. 

We noted above, in connection with the Ahmar hypo- 
geum, that the early dagger types varied little over a 
long period of time, the same forms extending from the 
Early Dynastic period in Mesopotamia through the 
caliciform phase at Ahmar, the temple period at Byblos, 
and the twelfth dynasty tombs at Ras Shamra. In the 
foundation deposits at Byblos, however, there began to 
appear a new type of dagger handle, shaped like an in- 
verted crescent (91: pl. LVIII 335 [pl. IV 77], 336). 
This type may, as far as we know, go back to the Early 
Dynastic period, the materials of which the handle was 
made, i.e. ivory, bone, or wood, being perishable, but 
important is the fact that the dagger is now made all in 
one piece, of metal with handle hollowed for inlay, and 
that the earliest example found in a stratified context 
comes from Billa IV, that is, from a level characterized 
by Khabur ware.** Another example was found in a 
Level 1 grave at Chagar Bazar (77: fig. 13.6 [pl. I 75] ) 
which, to judge from the small jar of fine ware which 
occurred in it, belongs to the late, proto-Mitanni phase 
(ibid.: fig. 24.1 and p. 102). Perhaps contemporary is 
an example from Yorgan Tepe (132: pl. 125 KK and 
p. 475 [pl. VII 1]; inlaid with iron),*> while an un- 
dated dagger also comes from Nineveh (66a: pl. 96.10 
[pl. VII 2]). 

The Syrian examples belong to the Hyksos period and 
the Late Bronze Age; none has been found so far in Ras 
Shamra II, but there are several examples from Level I 


74130: 271. The Billa example has been compared by Speiser 
with that from Nineveh mentioned below. 

75 As this dagger was found in Level III of the Nuzi occu- 
pation on the northwest ridge (132: 194) it belongs to the 
earlier Nuzi period, which has not been dated (Joc. cit.: 520). 
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(29a : 299, fig. 7 [pl. VII 4] ; 118: pl. X 1 center [pl. VII 
3] ) and the tombs (121: 121, fig. 13 P = 141: fig. 22 A 
[pl. VII 9a] ; 122: 239, fig. 32 U = 241, figs. 33, 34 [pl. 
VII 11]). Only the first of these resembles the Billa 
and Chagar Bazar type, which has the small pommel of 
similar daggers from Nihavend and Luristan (29a: 299, 
fig. 8 = 20: IV pl. IV b; 51: pl. VIII 17). The cres- 
cent or semi-circular pommel of the later Syrian exam- 
ples, such as those of Ras Shamra, and the Hyksos dag- 
gers from Egypt (105: pls. XXXIII-XXXIV) are 
related, rather, to later types from Nihavend, Luristan 
(24: pl. V 2 [pl. VII 5]: Tomb 10, Couche I; 51: pl. 
VIII 18, 19; 20: VII pl. XVIII [pl. VII 6] ; 85: 1, fig. 
1) and Mesopotamia (13a: 53, figs. 45, 47 [pl. VII 8]). 
On these later daggers the grip is separated from the 
base of the blade by a deep indentation in the heel, or 
the heel is equipped with wings or flanges bent inward 
over the inlay. An early example of the winged type is 
the Chagar Bazar example cited, while Level IV at 
‘Atshana produced another (145: pl. XVI 3 [pl. VII 
10]) very similar to a Nihavend dagger except that 
the widest part is near the point instead of the base (51: 
pl. VIII 16). <A dagger of this shape in the British 
Museum, with indented heel, is inscribed with the name 
of Marduk-nadin-akhkhe (20: VII pl. XVIII 123061 
| pl. VII 6] ; cf. 85: 1, fig. 1), and there is a flanged dag- 
ger in the Louvre inscribed with the same name (85: 
9; 61: 164). The British Museum also has an example 
with wide, slightly indented heel, and this type, equipped 
with narrow flanges, was found with Mycenaean ware 
in a tomb at Ras Shamra (121: 121, fig. 13 P [pl. VII 
9a} ). 

The Mesopotamian tendency to emphasize the angu- 
lar base of the blade was carried over into Syria and 
Palestine (cf. 30a: 254, fig. 1 b; 113: pl. XXXII 3 [pl. 
VII 12], 56: fig. 171.8 [pl. VII 9] with the Nuzi ex- 
ample), and the points were often projected outward to 
form horns (122: 239, fig. 32 U [pl. VII 11]; 138: pl. 
24 fig. 51 [pl. VII 13] : Sichem; 104: III: pl. XVIII 4; 
pl. XVII, IV pl. XXVIII 294, 295, pl. XXIV; 103: pl. 
XI 82; cf. 66: pl. LI AL/A 101: Hittite; 17: pl. XXV 
1: Palaikastro). In view of the associations and spread 
of the dagger with inlaid handle, it seems likely that it 
entered Mesopotamia from Iran with Khabur ware and 
became established in Syria and Palestine with the Hyk- 
sos. The broad blunt blade, used for slashing rather 
than for thrusting, is characteristic of Hyksos weapons. 
Just which racial element among the Hyksos was re- 
sponsible for the dagger we cannot yet say, but it seems 
to have arrived later than the socketed spearhead, the 
narrow, fenestrated axe, and the gadrooned pin with 
segmented shaft, all of which are characteristic of the 
Orontes sites, as well as of Ras Shamra II. 

The narrow fenestrated axe of the twelfth dynasty 
was superseded in Syria during the Hyksos period by 
the socketed axe with flat, straight blade. Axes with 
straight blade and channeled socket appeared in the 
Ahmar hypogeum, and an isolated example came to 
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light at Byblos in Room C of Batiment XVIII (see p. 
198). The engraved axe from a Level 1 grave at Cha- 
gar Bazar seems to belong to the finer specimens of this 
group (77: pl. XV A, B; 135: pl. XXVIII 5), but an- 
other axe from the same level belongs to a later type 
which spread throughout Syria and Anatolia in the sec- 
ond millennium sB.c. The characteristic feature of the 
later type is the heavy channeling of the socket, the ribs 
in many cases being extended at the back to form 
prongs, as on the Chagar Bazar axe and a similar iso- 
lated example found in Level II at Ras Shamra (20: 
XII pl. XL ¢ [pl. VII 15]: 118: 21, fig. 14). The de- 
velopment par excellence of this feature is found in 
LLuristan, where the prongs are moulded into a variety 
of forms, including animals’ heads (51: pls. XVII f.; 
133: pl. IX 11; 30: 249 ff.). Examples also occur in 
Mesopotamia (125a: 23, fig. 2), but the axe of the 
Hammurabi period from Kish is closer to examples of 
the Hyksos period from Ras Shamra (67: pl. XX 5 left 
[pl. VII 19]). On most of the later examples the ribs 
are reduced to a single moulding, or disappear entirely, 
as does the hook below the blade in front of the socket 
(121: 129, fig. 17 G [pl. VII 20], 133, fig. 19 J [pl. VII 
21]; 122: 239, fig. 32 R. S [pl. VII 22], T, 251, fig. 
39 H = 253, fig. 40 below). At Jericho an axe with 
the hook but no ribbing was found in Tomb 9 (45: pl. 
XXXVII 3 [pl. VII 23]) in association with the aqui- 
line-nosed face bowl. A Syrian example of the My- 
cenaean period which retains a slight ribbing appears 
to have come from Level II at ‘Atshana (144: 131, fig. 
3 below |pl. VII 24]), and a similar axe was found 
near a sealing of Shuppiluliuma in the Hittite capital 
of Bogazkoy (16: pl. 10.1. Both these photographs 
should be reversed, so that the prong of the axe is 
below ). 

At the same time, however, a new influx of axes with 
projecting prongs appeared in Syria and Palestine, of 
which a fine example was found in a cache in the ram- 
part quarter of Ras Shamra (1216: pl. XIX left [pl. 
VII 18]), and another, of a different type. in the tem- 
ple of “Amenophis III” at Beisan (112: pl. 35.2; 113: 
pl. XXXII 2, XLIX A 5 [pl. VII 16]). Both are re- 
markably close to Luristan types, the former in the 
modelling of the lion’s head, the latter in the shape, but 
the nether prong or hook favored in the West does not 
occur on Luristan axes. The same relationship is re- 
flected in the axe held in the hand of the warrior guard- 
ing the portal at Bogazkoy (15: frontispiece). 

Of approximately the same period as the ‘Atshana 
ribbed axe, to judge from the engraved designs on the 
socket, is the axe with “steel” blade from Ras Shamra 
(116: 107 ff. and pl. XXII [pl. VII 17]). It has been 
pointed out by Schaeffer that the use of the boar in the 
design can hardly be attributed to the Semites; on the 
other hand, the motif of the two lions snarling at the 
blade is closely paralleled in the reliefs at Yasili-kaya 
(loc. cit.: 114 and note 1, 122, fig. 110), and the de- 
signs are related to those on Mitanni ware. 
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Both the Ras Shamra and Bogazkéy axes are de- 
rived by their excavators from the Urartean area (loc. 
cit.: 116 f.; 16: 28 f.) but the Bogazk6oy axe, like the 
one from ‘Atshana II, seems to be a late and decadent 
survival of the earlier Ras Shamra II and Chagar Bazar 
type (vide 109: pl. XII 1 for an example which has 
preserved the early features), while the Ras Shamra 
lion’s head axes are the result of fresh impetus from 
the sources of metal, probably due to the Mitanni, as 
Schaeffer has suggested. 


B. KEFTIU 


The discoveries at ‘Atshana make possible a revalua- 
tion of the problem of the location of Keftiu in the light 
of our fuller knowledge of events taking place on the 
Syrian coast in the fourteenth century B.c. Wain- 
wright, following Max Miiller’s argument (9la: 339; 
137b: 24-83), identified Keftiu with Cilicia, a position 
now untenable the excavations at Mersin and 
Gozlu. Kule; Greek and Egyptian archaeologists in gen- 
eral tend to identify it with Crete and the Aegean islands 
on the strength of the similarity of the vase types and 
costumes to those of Crete, as well as on the basis of 
the juxtaposition in Egyptian texts of the terms Keftiu 

Isles in the midst of the sea (137: 78-83). 

The geographical requirements for the location of 
Keftiu are markedly in favor of the North Syrian coast, 
i.e. the association with Qadesh, Ugarit, and Tunip, as 
well as with Shin‘ar and Kheta. That the latter's 
sphere of influence extended far to the south at this 
time, thus obviating the necessity of placing Keftiu as 
far north as Cilicia, is shown by the Hittite objects 
found in Level [V at ‘Atshana. The Gozlu Kule finds, 
moreover, make it likely that Cilicia itself is to be identi- 
fied with Kizwatna,*® so unless Keftiu can be identified 
with Kizwatna we must look for it elsewhere. The in- 
dependence of Keftiu is confirmed by the mention of 
Keftiu ships in connection with ships of Byblos; these 
two communities were doubtless the pioneers in the com- 
mercial hegemony inherited by Tyre and Tarsus. 

The association of Keftiu with the Syrian coast is 
strengthened by the representations of vases in the paint- 
ings from the tombs of the viziers of Thutmose III, 
Rekhmire’ and Menkheperre’senb. The excavations at 
Gozlu Kule have shown that in the eclectic culture of 
Cilicia the beaked spout was a characteristic feature of 
jugs; in the tomb paintings it is doubtless to be associ- 
ated with the Cretan emissaries (1376: pl. XIII 93-95), 
since it was commonly used in the Aegean area, although 
it has been found both at *“Atshana and Ras Shamra, 
possibly under Cilician influence. Of the Keftian shapes 


since 


76 Although the identity of Cilicia with the Kizwatna of the 
Bogazk6y texts has not been definitely proved, it is clearly 
suggested by the occurrence at G6zlii Kule of the bulla of 
Ishputakhshu, whose name is found as king of Kizwatna in a 
treaty concluded with Telepinus (Sla: 210 ff.), and of the 
bulla of Pudukhepa, “lady of Kizwatna,”” who became the wife 
the Khattushil III (52: 281). 
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as a whole the majority have Syrian relations (137): 
47). The full significance of these relations is apparent 
from the foregoing chapters, which make it clear that 
the similarity between Keftian and Syrian shapes is due 
not only to geographical proximity but to a common cul- 
tural background, shared not only by these but to a cer- 
tain extent by the Minoan civilization as well. The 
Senmut and Rekhmire’ vases with rings at the base of 
the neck, for instance, have been found at Tell Beit 
Mirsim (2: pl. 7. 11-15), and Hamah (63: pl. XX), 
the pedestalled bowls have been identified at *Atshana 
and Gozlti Kule, the jugs with loop handles flush with 
the rim or swung in a curve above it are a well-estab- 
lished Syrian type. In Syria, however, the handle is 
frequently attached to the middle of the neck, a point 
seemingly overlooked by the Egyptian artists, as it was 
never so drawn. For the bowl forms there are ante- 
cedents at Ras Shamra and Byblos, in the shape asso- 
ciated with Hyksos ware (119: 110, fig. 10.3; 91: pl. 
CXI 748; cf. with 137b: pl. IX 1) ; the pedestalled forms 
have analogies from Megiddo (126: chart XI 24, 25, 
X 43), and the Byblos ewers (91: pl. CXI, CXII) are 
evidence that in metal ware there may have existed 
closer similarities to the tomb paintings, a hypothesis 
supported by the frequent occurrence of fluting on the 
pictured vases, not found, as a rule, on the pottery of 
the period (122: 254, fig. 41). Further proof is found 
in the prevalence of the scale motive, which we have 
observed to be a characteristic design on Mitanni ware, 
based on metal inlay. Although this motive was used 
on M.M. III pottery in Crete, it did not become com- 
mon in the Aegean until the Mycenaean period (37: II: 
705, Ill: fig. 50), and certainly appears on few vases 
of Minoan type in the tomb paintings. The association 
of this motive with the Mycenaean rhyton is noteworthy, 
and supports Wainwright in his reluctance to consider 
this shape as Aegean; in view of our present knowledge 
it is not unlikely that it derived its inspiration from the 
goblets of Syria, and the tomb paintings offer substan- 
tial evidence on this point. Among the objects in the 
tribute of Keftiu represented in the tomb of Menkhe- 
perre‘senb is a tall goblet with a small base and high 
loop handles (27**: pl. IV [pl. VI 51]; 137: pl. XIII 
83); omit the handles and the resemblance to the Billa 
and ‘Atshana goblets is self-evident. The same applies 
to another shape from the same tomb, which has only 
one handle (27**: pl. V ; 137b: pl. XI 66: a base should 
be added to the latter; 27*: pl. XXII [pl. VI 52]). 
These goblets alone should suffice to demonstrate the 
Mitanni connections of Keftian culture ; the handles are 
characteristic local additions, as in the case of ‘““Khabur” 
jars. Turning to the tomb of Rekhmire* we find two 
vases of similar form divided into zones filled with the 
scale pattern (27***: pl. II second row [pl. VI 56}, pl. 
IV left; 137b: pl. X 41); there is also an unzoned vase 
with volute handle (27***: pl. III; 137b: pl. X 42). 
These all have a single handle and the same small base 
as above; remove the latter and straighten the profile; 
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the result is the L.M. rhyton (27***: pl. XXII second 
row, second bearer from right; 137b: pl. IX 14; cf. 
27*: pl. XXIII = 27*: pl. V [pl. VI 50]). It is inter- 
esting to note that the form of the Menkheperre‘senb 
paintings, with two handles, appears on the Tyszkiewicz 
seal (42: pl. XLIII 0), as well as in a Mycenaean con- 
text on Melos (3la: pl. XXVII 5; 37: I]: pl. XXIV 2; 
cf. 31 a: loc. cit. 6 with pl. VI 56). 

The possibility of a direct relationship between the 
L..M. rhyton and Syrian goblets is supported by a num- 
ber of other shapes, some of which appear in the tomb 
paintings, as well as among actual specimens. One of 
these is the pithos made in one piece with its support, 
which has an approximate parallel from a late funerary 
deposit at Ras Shamra (1376: pl. XIII 81; 121: 121, 
fig. 13 C, pl. XIX 1). The pithos with support came 
into general use during the L.B. Age, and found fullest 
expression in the elaborate Mycenaean amphorae of the 
Aegean area (118: pl. IV 4=116: pl. VII; cf. 118: 
pl. VIII; 121: 121, fig. 13 Q; 37: II: 486-487, figs. 
293-294). 

Another Rekhmire’ shape, hitherto unique, which 
testifies to the accuracy of the Theban tomb paintings, 
has now been found at Ras Shamra (27***: pl. IV [pl. 
VI 53]; 137b: pl. XIII 104; 118: 18, fig. 12); these 
odd flasks must both be related to an L.B. example from 
Cyprus (95): pl. CLXXI 14 r). The-Menkheperre- 
‘senb cup which caused Wainwright some confusion on 
account of its similarity to the Vapheio shape (137): 
pl. XIII 91) also has a good claim to Syrian origin; 
the distinctive Vapheio earmark, the handle, is lacking, 
and the bulls’ heads and spiral can be either Syrian or 
Cretan, while the shape has been found in a Ras Shamra 
tomb with other shapes which show marked Cretan re- 
lationship (116: 62, fig. 50 F). As we have seen, the 
shape is not a new one in Syria, having appeared there 
with caliciform ware. 

A Keftian shape which is not as exotic as would first 
appear is the lotiform vase from the tomb of Menkhe- 
perre'senb (137b: pl. IX 15, XI 68). An apparently 
Egyptian type, its claim to Syrian provenience is justi- 
fied by its occurrence at Ras Shamra in faience, with 
the petals at the base instead of enclosing the cup (118: 
12, fig. 8).*7 The same applies to the animal protomes 
(121: 111, fig. 5; 122: pl. XIX 1) and rhyta manufac- 
tured in the Achaean ateliers of Cyprus and perhaps of 
Ras Shamra itself (121: 110-111, pl. NVII 1; 122: pl. 
XIX 2). Note that the dog and jackal, rather than the 
lion and boar, seem to have been preferred by the 
Keftians (137b: 52 f.). 

In regard to costume we find the same dependence on 
Syrian culture: the kilt as worn in the tomb paintings 
is the long kilt known to us from Syrian glyptic art 
rather than the exaggeratedly short kilt of the Cretan 





77 From Level II at Ras Shamra came several frit vases 
(118: pl. XI; 116: 26, fig. 17.1) and non-Egyptian objects of 
frit were frequently found in Level I: the rhyta and masks 
have been discussed on p. 218. 
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Procession frescoes (37: II: pl. XX VII; cf. pl. XIII: 
Captain of the Blacks), although the long net tassel oc- 
casionally appears (27***: pl. V: leopard skin). The 
Syrian kilt was a one-piece garment which overlapped 
in front and often had tasseled or fringed borders, some- 
times all the way around, sometimes on the front edges 
only (121: pl. XXI; this type is only occasionally rep- 
resented in the Theban paintings: 37: Il: 744, fig. 
479 = 137b: pl. XV 14). The much-discussed front 
tassel or pendant of the Keftians and Cretans can hardly 
be other than the stylized representation of these fringed 
borders, which hung down by their own weight so as to 
form a point in front.** This naturalism is not repro- 
duced in Syrian sculpture, but does appear on the war- 
rior of Bogazkéy, which also provides an analogy for 
the zoned decoration of the Keftian kilts (15: frontis- 
piece). An interesting point in connection with this 
decoration is the use of motives found on vases: we find 
not only the spiral and zigzag, but a more complex mo- 
tive which is distinctive enough to be used for identi- 
fication (27*: pl. XXII right [pl. VI 55]; 145: pl. XI 
12; 132: pl. 78S). 

To complete the inventory of costume, the Keftian 
boots are found in Syrian glyptic art as well as in Cretan 
(117: pl. VIII 2); the same applies to the belt, appar- 
ently of metal. In the matter of coiffure we have less 
material from Syria, most of the figures represented be- 
ing closely helmeted warriors. The Teshup of the Ras 
Shamra stele, however, has long, flowing locks like those 
of the tribute-bearers (119: pl. XVI) and shows close 
resemblance to the horned figure from the tomb of Rekh- 
mire’, on which the horns are turned backward and 
curls replace the helmet piece. This topknot is not to 
be seen on the helmed Syrian figures, but the forehead 
curls of the Keftians recur on female figures from Minet 
el Beida (116a: pl. LVI; 119: pl. XI 1), figures which 
show a close relationship to Aegean culture in many 
respects. A final point to be noted is the dagger with 
inlaid handle, the inlay of which can be discerned in 
one drawing (27**: frontispiece: dagger held against 
shoulder by man on right). 

It is evident from the foregoing that the position of 
Keftiu in relation to Crete on one side and the Mitanni 
on the other was similar to that of ‘Atshana and Ras 
Shamra; it was essentially a commercial center, like 
Byblos and Ras Shamra, in which met and mingled a 
variety of cultural elements, among which were the 
Mitannian and the Achaean. That it was nearer the 
coast than ‘Atshana is indicated by its participation in 
shipping, a point supported by the copper ingots borne 
by the Keftians to Egypt ; an analysis of the copper from 
Ras Shamra shows it to have come from Cyprus, and 
the Keftians would have obtained theirs from the same 


78 This convention seems to have been transferred to un- 
fringed garments, the edges of which may have been pulled 
down by the weight of embroidery or beads; vide 27*: pl. 
XXIII for correct drawing. 


source. Moreover, they also carry silver rings, which 
are reminiscent of the bronze rings and silver torques 
from Byblos (1376: 54-55, pl. X 52-53; 91: pl. LXNVII, 
LXX). The discovery of Keftiu, which is not an impos- 
sibility, should yield interesting results, but so far there 
has been no mention of such a place in the documents 
unearthed in Syria. 


CATALOGUE OF FORMS 


I. KHaspur Ware. 
A. Jars. 
1. Billa: 130: pl. LIX 4 [pl. I 27]; ?Mari: 10la: 309, 
fig. 1. 
2.a. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 21.8 [pl. I 38]; Yorgan Tepe: 
132: pl. 70 B; Assur: 40: pl. VIII 2. 
b. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 21.13 [pl. I 56]. Cf. 24: pl. 
31 Tomb 108.3 [pl. I 55]. 
3.a. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 21.4, 12 [pl. I 29], fig. 20.23 
[pl. I 37]; Giyan: 24: pl. 30 Tomb 102.1 [pl. I 28]. 
b. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 23.6 [pl. I 31]; Gawra: 129: 
pl. LXXI 157; Giyan: 24: pl. 30 Tomb 102.2 [pl. 
I 30]. ; 
c. Mishrifeh: 86: pls. XLV, XLVIII 274; Masin: 90: 
pl. L 64 [pl. I 32]. 
4. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 21.9 [pl. I 57]; Gozlii Kule: 52: 
268, fig. 11 [pl. IV 67a]. 

. Chagar Basar: 7/7: fie. 225, pl. XIX 1 [pl. I 22]; 
Dinkha: 133: pl. XXI 1. 

». Billa: 130: pl. LVII 3; Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 17.8 
{[pl. I 39]; 77: fig. 15.12; Dinkha: 133: pl. XXI 20, 
XXX 1 [pl. I 40]; Giyan: 24: pl. 26 Tomb 85.4 
[pl. I 41]; ‘Atshana: 147: 605, fig. 4 center [pl. I 42]. 

7. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 16.4 [pl. I 66]; Ras Shamra: 
118: 18, fig. 12.10 [pl. I 67], 115: 54: fig. 23; 122: 
245, fig. 36 Q [pl. I 68]; Minet el Beida: 118: 11, 
fig. 7; Megiddo: 126: pl. 4.29, 30; Lachish: 137a: pl. 
LVIII B 1 [pl. I 69]. 

8. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 16.14 [pl. I 70]; Mersin: 46: 
pl. LXVII 3 [pl. I 71]. 
B. Bottles. 
1. Dinkha: 133: pl. XXX 3 [pl. I 65]. 

C. Albarellos. 

1. Billa: 130: pl. LVIL 2 [pl. I 45]; Yorgan Tepe: 132: 
pl. 73 H, L, 76 C [pl. 1 58]. ?Giyan: 58: pl. XXVII 
Sam. 37 [pl. I 44]; Giyan: 24: pl. 29 Tomb 99.2 [pl. 
I 43], pl. 23 Tomb 75.3 =pl. XV 2. 

D. Braziers. 

1. Billa: 130: pl. LXII 7 [pl. I 47]; Brak: 20: XII pl 
XLia right [pl. I 49]; ‘Atshana: 147: 605, fig. 4 
[pl. I 62, 63]; 74: back cover [pl. I 48]. 

2. Gawra: 129: pl. LX XIII 194 [pl. I 59]; Yorgan Tepe: 
132: pl. 74 A; Brak: 20: XII pl. XLIa left [pl. I 
61]; Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 14.13 [pl. I 60]; 77: 
fig. 19.3; Tell Beit Mirsim: 2: fig. 10.1 [pl. I 64]. 

E. Bowls. 

la. Billa: 130: pl. LVI 5 [pl. I 46]; Yorgan Tepe: 132: 

pl. 90 L [pl. V 8]. 
b. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 22.2 [pl. I 33]; Giyan: 24: 
pl. 23 Tomb 76.2 [pl. I 23]. 
2.a. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 23.1 [pl. I 35]; Yorgan Tepe: 
132: pl. 88 E [pl. V 7]. 
b. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 16.8 [pl. I 25]. 

3. Billa: 130: pl. LIX 2 [pl. I 26]; Yorgan Tepe: 132: 
pl. 87 R [pl. V 16]; Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 17.14 
[pl. I 36]. 

4. Giyan: 24: pl. 27 Tomb 91.7 [pl. I 24]; Brak: 20: XII 
pl. XLla center [pl. I 34]. 

5. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 17.1-3 [pl. I 19-21]. 
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F. Bases. 
1. Solid offset base. Billa: 130: pl. LVIII 5 [pl. I 72]. 
2. Ring base. Billa: 130: pl. LVI 2, 4, 5 [pl. I 46]. 

3. Ring base on rounded base. Billa: 130: pl. LVI 7, 
LIX 1 [pl. I 54]. 

4. Concave disc. Billa: 130: pl. LIX 2 [pl. I 26) ; Chagar 
Bazar: 76: fig. 17.2, 3, 14 [pl. I 20, 21, 36]. 

G. Zoomorphic forms. 

1. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 10.25 [pl. I 50]. 

2. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 10.29 [pl. I 51]; Mersin: 46: 
138, fig. 3 [pl. I 52]. 

3. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 10.23 [pl. I 53], 24. 

Types for dating and comparison. 

1. Cylindrical jar. Giyan: 24: pl. 31 Tomb 110.4, pl. V 
3; Susa: 84a: 213, fig. 54 left [pl. I 17]; Iran: 59: 
pl. XXIV lower center. 

2. Jar with ridge. 

a. Giyan: 24: pl. 28 Tomb 94.8; Iran: 59: pl. XXV top, 
far left. 
b. Susa: 84a: 213, fig. 54 right [pl. I 18]. 

METAL TyPEs. 

1. Wine strainer. Giyan: 24: pl. 35 center right; Chagar 
Bazar: 77: pl. XIV C [pl. I 73]. 

2. Dagger. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 13.4, 6 [pl. I 75]. 

3. Socketed spearhead. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 13.10, 
11, 12 [pl. I 76]. 

4. Vase-headed pin. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 12.6, pl. XVI 
B [pl. I 74]. 

Decorative motives. 

Triangles and hourglass: 133: pl. XXII 3 [pl. I 2], 5 
fol. I 13,1 (pt. 1G): 77: fiw. 2320; 129: pl. LAAVI 
14 [pl. I 4]; cf. 133: pl. XXII 19. 

Triangles and circles: 133: pl. XXII 13 [pl. I 5], 20 [pl. 
I 3]; Giyan: 24: pl. 34 Tomb 119.3 [pl. I 9]; cf. 77: 
fer, 2141, 12, 237. 

Triangles and birds: 133: pl. XXII 1 [pl. I 6], 4 [pl. I 
13}, 32 tel. I 7h. TR: pt EAA: 2: ol. LEX. Ie 

[pl. I 16]. 

Circles and dots: see under 1-3; 133: pl. XXII 10, 14, 16, 
18 [pl. I 10]; 130: pl. LXXITI [pl. I 12]. 

Animals: 130: pl. LXXII [pl. I 14, 15], LIX 


~ 
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II. Black or Grey Ware. 


A. Jars. 
1. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 13.10 [pl. II 2]; 77: fig. 17.14; 
Amarna: 141: pl. XXIII 10; Mari: 101: pl. II 4. 
2. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 11.8, 12.5 [pl. II 3]; Amarna: 
141: pl. XXIII 9. 
3. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 20.16 [pl. Il 4]; Amarna: 141: 
pl. XXII 16. 
4. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 11.13 [pl. IL 1]; Ahmar: 135: 
fig. 32 center. 
B. Bottles. 
1. Germayir: 77: pl. XIX 5 [pl. II 5]; Amarna: 141: 
pl. XXIII 13, 14. 
C. Teapots. 
1. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 15.1 [pl. II 8], 4 [pl. II 6], 5; 
Amarna: 141: pl. XXII 4; Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLVI 
D 53 [pl. Il 7]; Osmaniyeh: 88: 161, fig. 6 left. 
2. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb IV 1; Masin: 90: pl. 
XLIX 9; Hamah: 63: 33. 
3. Megiddo: 56: pl. II 29 [pl. II 10], 15. 1-2. 
4. Gézlii Kule: 53: 37, fig. 16. 
D. Chalices. 
1. Carchemish: 141: pl. XIX(a). 
Zz — 135: fig. 29 top center [pl. II 9], pl. XXXIII 
3, 84. 
E. Bowls. 
1. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 9.3 [pl. II 14]; Germayir: 77: 
fig. 19.1 [pl. II 31]; Amarna: 141; pl. XXIII 4. 
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III. Minrature Ware. 


A. Jars. 
1. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 1, 2; Sukas: 33: pl. XI fig. 
XVI 3.8 [pl. III 33]. 
. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 13.3. 
. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 13.4 [pl. II 2]. 
. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 13.6; Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL 
Tomb V 1. 
. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 13.7 [pl. II 1]. 
Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb VI 10. 
. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb VI 14. 
. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb VI 15 [pl. IT 11]. 
. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb VI 16. 
10. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb VI 22. 
11. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb VI 30. 
B. Bottles. 
1. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb VI 1 [pl. II 17]. 
C. Bases. For four phases see CALICIFORM Ware. 
5. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb VI 29 [pl. II 12]; ?Hamah: 
63: 20. 
D. Bowls. 
1. Sukas: 33: pl. XI fig. XVI 7.4. 
2. Suleaai: 33+ pl. XT fie. AVI 718. 
3. Sukas: 33: pl. XI fig. XVI 7.14; Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL 
Tomb VI 24. 
4; Sukas: 33: pl. Al fie. AVIS L5; Tel ‘As: 89: pl. 
XL Tomb VI 25 [pl. II 16]. 
5. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb VI 23. 
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IV. SyriAN BuRNISHED WARE. 


A. Burnished stone ware. 

1. Bowls. Carchemish: 143: 160, fig. 5.6 [pl. II 15]; 
Qal‘at Rus: 33: pl. VIII fig. XI top; Ai: 83: pl. 
LVIII 23 [pl. If 22]; Megiddo: 36: Type 22 A, B; 
126: chart XVIII 21. 

2. Stump bases: Sukas: 33: pl. VIII fig. XI 7.2, 6.5, 6.2, 5 
L.1 [pl. II 18]; Byblos: 28: pl. CLII 5390=p. 369, 
fig. 288 [pl. II 19]; Megiddo: 36: Type 8; 126: 
chart XVIII 5; Ai: 83: pl. LVI 27; Beisan: 39: pl. 
x. 17. 

B. Streak-burnished ware (interchangeable with dull buff 
burnished). 

1. Sukas: 33: pl. XI fig. XVIII 3.27, 3.58, 3.100 [pl. II 
20]; Ras Shamra: 118: fig. 12.15, 16 [pl. II 24, 25]; 
Hamah: 63: pl. V 1; Byblos: 28: pl. CLIII and p. 
369, fig. 288.5391, 5395, 5414 [pl. II 23, 28, 29]; 
Beisan: 39: pl. V 15, 20; Megiddo: 36: Type 1; 
126: chart XVIII 18-20. 

C. Dull buff burnished ware (bowls, as above). 

1. Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 9.1 [pl. II 26]. 

2. Sukas: 33: pl. XI fig. XVII 5 M.6 [pl. II 21]. 

3. Sukas: 33: pl. XI fig. XVII 5 M.9 [pl. II 21]. 

4. Hamah: 63: 20 note 9. 

D. Gourd-jar. 

1. Byblos: 28: pl. CXCII 5857; Megiddo: 126: chart XIX 5. 

2. Megiddo: 36: fig. 18 R. 

3. Megiddo: 56: pl. 12.2 [pl. II 30]. 

4. Tell Beit Mirsim: 2: pl. 3.10 [pl. II 31]. 

=. Jug with handle. 
1. Byblos: 28: pl. CXCIII 6700 [pl. II 27]. 
2. Hamah: 63: pl. V 2. 
3. Megiddo: 56: pl. 11.21 [pl. IL 32]; Byblos: 28: pl. 
CXCIITI 5591, 6699. 
F. Zoomorphic forms. 
1. Byblos: 28: 334, fig. 267.4968 [pl. II 34]. 
Meta. Types. 

1. Axe. 

a. Socketed. Ahmar: 135: pl. XXIX 6 [pl. II 37], 8, 
XXVIII 5; Hammam: 141: pl. XXI(c) [pl. II 35]. 
b. Fenestrated. Ahmar: 135: pl. XXVIII 6. 
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c. Blade axe. Hammam: 141: pl. XX(b); Serrin: 141: 
pl. XXIV right; Ahmar: 135: pl. XXX 13; Byblos: 
28: pl. XCVIII 6572, 6573, etc. 
2. Dagger. ‘ 
a. “Sumerian.” Arbit: 77: fig. 13.3 [pl. II 40]; Ahmar: 
135: pl. XXVIII 4. 
b. “Cypriote.” Ahmar: 135: pl. XXX 2, XXXI 4; 
Goézlu Kule: 54: 72, fig. 19 [pl. II 43]. 
c. Triangular-bladed dagger. Amarna: 141: pl. XXIV 
left below [pl. II 38]; Byblos: 28: pl. CLXXXIX 
5889, p. 392, fig. 300.6774 [pl. II 39]. 
d. Ahmar: 135: pl. XXX 9. 
e. Hamah: 63: pl. VII 5. 
3. Spearhead. 
a. Kara Hassan: 141: pl. XIX(c) 2 [pl. II 42]. 
b. Kara Hassan: 141: pl. XIX(c) 6-9; Ahmar: 135: 
pl. XXXI 1-3 [pl. II 41]. 
c. Kara Hassan: 141: pl. XIX(c) 5; Ahmar: 135: pl. 
XXXI 5; Hammam: 141: pl. XXI(c). 

4. Pins. 

a. Toggle pin with club head. Kara Kuzak: 141: pl. 
XXV(c) center row; Byblos: 28: 371 fig. 289.5417, 
pl. CII 5440; Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 12.1. 

b. Toggle pin with pyramidal or spheroid head. Ham- 
mam: 141: pl. XXI(c) top right [pl. III 77 right]; 
Ahmar: 135: pl. XXX 4; Gozlii Kule: 54: 72, fig. 
41. 

c. Pin with rolled head. Ahmar: 135: pl. XXX 3 [pl. II 
36]; Byblos: 28: pl. CV 5488. 

’. CALICIFORM Ware. 

\. Jars. 

la. Ahmar: 135: fig. 31 second row left [pl. III 47]; 
Hammam: 141: pl. XXII 10. 

b. Ahmar: 135: pl. XXII 12 [pl. III 48]; Hammam: 
141: pl. XXII 1; Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLVIII 1 [pl. 
III 49}. 

2. Chalice jar. Ahmar: 135: pl. XXIII 16 [pl. III 50]; 

Hammam: 141: pl. XXII 2. 
3. Hamah: 63: pl. XI 3; Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb III 
15 [pl. III 51). 

4. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb III 2 [pl. III 57]; Byblos: 
28: pl. LX XIX top left [pl. III 58]. 

5. Storage jars. 

a. Mishrifeh: 86: 73, fig. 18 D.f=88: pl. XXXII col. 

2 Df [pl. HI 52]; Hamah: 63: pl. IX 1. 

». Hamah: 63: pl. IX 3 [pl. III 53]. 

c. Byblos: 28: pl. LXV 2132 [pl. III 54]. 

6.a. Mishrifeh: 86: 118, fig. 38.230 [pl. III 46]. 

b. Mishrifeh: 86: 122, fig. 43.195, 196, 197 [pl. III 55]. 

B. Bottles. 

1. Ahmar: 135: fig. 32 center left = pl. XXIII 4 [pl. III 
34]; Dnebi: 88: pl. XXXIII col. 5.12, XXXV 2, 8: 
Masin: 90: pl. XLIX 30 [pl. III 37], 31. 

2. Masin: 90: pl. XLIX 32 [pl. III 35]; Byblos: 28: 287, 
fig. 243.4103 [pl. III 36], pl. LXXIX general and 
LXXVIII third row center [pl. III 59]. 

3. Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLV B 70 (handle) [pl. III 38]; 
Hamah: 63: 32 (handle). 

tia. Megiddo: 56: pl. 10.5 [pl. III 39]. 

b. Ahmar: 135: fig. 30 second row center left = pl. 

XXIV 6, fig. 30 top left=pl. XXIV 13 [pl. III 
40]; Dnebi: 88: pl. XXXI col. 6.23 [pl. III 41]; 
Selimiyeh: 88: pl. XXXI col. 3 top; Hamah: 63: 
pl. XI 4. 

C. Jugs. 

1. Ahmar: 135: fig. 32 lower left=pl. XXV 13, XXVI 
2 [pl. III 43}. 

2. Ahmar: 135: fig. 32 lower right = pl. XXV 11. 

3. Byblos: 91: pl. XLVII 128 [pl. III 44]; Megiddo: 56: 

pl. 22.9 [pl. III 45]. 
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4. Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLV A 34=88: pl. XXXI col. 1.34 
[pl. III 42]; Byblos: 28: pl. CXCIII 6698; Seli- 
miyeh: 88: pl. XXXI col. 3 second from bottom; 
Megiddo: 126: chart XVI-XVII 2. 

D. Goblets. 

l.a. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb III 58 [pl. III 1]; XLI 
Tomb III 46; Ahmar: 135: fig. 30 fifth row right; 
Hamah: 63: pl. VIII 1. 

b. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb III 44 [pl. III 2]; 
Hamah: 63: pl. VII 2. 

2. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XXXIX Tomb II 36 [pl. Ill 4]; 
Hamah: 63: pl. VIII 4; Ahmar: 135: fig. 30 second 
row right [pl. III 5]; Hammam: 141: pl. XXII 6; 
Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLVI D 225 [pl. III 3]. 

3. Hamah: 63: pl. XI 1; Masin: 90: pl. L 56 [pl. III 6]; 
Mishrifeh: 86: 119, fig. 39.199. 

4.a. Hamah: 63: pl. XI 2; Dnebi: 88: pl. XXXIII col. 

5.9 [pl. III 7], 10. 

b. Masin: 90: pl. L 41 [pl. III 8]: 
CLXIX 5334. 

c. Megiddo: 56: pl. 22.19 [pl. III 9]. 

d. Megiddo: 56: pl. 11.27 [pl. III 10]. 

5. Byblos: 28: pl. CLXVI 5090 [pl. III 12], 5094 [pl. 
III 11], pl. CLXVII 5125 [pl. III 13). 

6. Byblos: 91: pl. CXVIII 802 [pl. IV 65]; Gézlu Kule: 
54: 66, fig. 11 [pl. III 14]. 

E. Cups. 

1. Ahmar: 135: fig. 30 second row left; Mishrifeh: 86: 
pls. XLII, XLVII 91 [pl. III 15]. 

2. Byblos: 28: pl. CLXIV 4170 [pl. III 16]. 

3.a. Mishrifeh: 86: pls. XLIV, XLVII 167 ter [pl. II] 

17]; Ai: 83: pl. LVI 19 [pl. III 19]; Hamah: 63: 
34 note 7. 

b. Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLVII 40 bis; 

CLXVII 5149 [pl. III 18}. 
F. Bowls. 

1. Hamah: 63: pl. VIII 3 [pl. 11 20], 5, pl. XII 1; Ahmar: 
135: pl. XXI 17, 18, fig. 30 fifth row center right 
[pl. II] 21]; Mishrifeh: 86: 112, fig. 33.208: Yorgan 
Tepe: 132: pl. 84 C [pl. V 6]; Megiddo: 56: pl. 28.2 
{pl. III 22], 9 [pl. III 23]; 126: chart XV 16, 18, 

XIV 25, XIII 27, XII 30. 

2.a. Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 20.4 [pl. III] 24]; Ahmar: 135: 
fig. 31 fourth row right [pl. III 25], fig. 30 fifth 
row second from left; Kara Kuzak: 141: pl. 
XXV(b) left. 

b.1. Masin: 90: pl. XLIX 8, 23. 

2. Masin: 90: pl. XLIX 21 [pl. III 26]; 
pl. XXXIV col. 5.17. 

c. Megiddo: 36: Type 2; 126: chart XVI-XVII 16-17. 

3. Ai: 83: pl. LVI 9 [pl. III 27]; Hamah: 63: 30 and 
note 4; Masin: 90: pl. L 58; Jericho: 45: pl. IV 1, 
ra 

G. Bases. 

1. Hollow feet. Ahmar: 135: fig. 31 top right and second 
row right [pl. III 30]. 

2. Ring base. Ahmar: 135: fig. 30 fifth row center leit 
and right, fig. 31 fourth row right [pl. III 25]. 

3. Ring base and hollow feet. Ahmar: 135: fig. 31 second 
row left [pl. III 47]. 

4. Four phases of ring base: 1. Ring 2. Plastic 3. Reamed 
4. String-cut. 

1. Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLVIII 1=88: pl. XXXII col. 
1.208 [pl. III 49]. 

2. Sukas: 33: pl. XI fig. XVI 3.3. and example between 
7.7. and 3.8 [pl. III 28, 29]. 

3. Sukas: 33: pl. XI fig. XVI 4.19 and below; Jebel 
Sinjar: 69: 131, fig. 6: Group IX [pl. III 31, 32]; 
Jedeideh X: 73: 11. 

4. Sukas: 33: pl. XI fig. XVI 3.8 [pl. III 33]. 


Byblos: 28: pl. 


3yblos: 28: pl. 


Dnebi: 8&8: 
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H. Zoomorphic forms. 
1. Germayir: 77: fig. 9.18 [pl. II 33]. 
2. Ahmar: 135: pl. XXVII 3 [pl. III 69]; Byblos: 28: 

pl. LXXV 4572-4574 [pl. III 70]. 

3. Byblos: 28: pl. LXXIV 4552 [pl. III 71]. 
I. Stamp sealings. Hamah: 63: pl. X 3, XIV [pl. III 63, 

64]; Byblos: 28: pl. CXXXIITI 4512 [pl. III 60], 5072 

[pl. III 62], 5073, 5684 [pl. III 61]; Megiddo: 36: fig. 

10 A, B [pl. III 68], C; 36a: pl. VI [pl. III 67]; 

Gozlii Kule: 54: 75, fig. 27 [pl. III 66], 30. 

MetaL Types. 
1. Axe. 

a. Socketed. Byblos: 28: pl. XCVIII 5170. 

b. Fenestrated. Byblos: 28: pl. LXV 2133; Sichem: 
138: pl. 25, fig. 54; Jericho: 138: pl. 23, fig. 49. 

c. Blade, axe. Byblos: 28: pl. XCVII 3680, 3890 [pl. 
Hit 75]; Hamah: 63: 33. 

2. Dagger. Mishrifeh: 86: 155, fig. 55 [pl. III 72]; 

Megiddo: 56: 165, fig. 171.2. 

3. Spearhead. Hamah: 63: 46; 28: pl. LXVII 2177; 

Megiddo: 56: 163, fig. 170.1 [pl. III 73]. 

. Khopesh. Byblos: 91: pl. LVIII 349 [pl. III 74]. 
. Pins. 
a. Vase-headed pin. Byblos: 28: pl. C 5185, CIV 5193, 
CIV and p. 346, fig. 277.5228 [pl. III 65]. 
b. Toggle pin with club head. Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLVII 
2 B [pl. III 76 B]; Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XX XIX Tomb 
I 6, IL 53; Megiddo: 56: 169, fig. 174.1. 
c. Toggle pin with pyramidal or spheroid head. Mish- 
rifeh: 86: pl. XLVII 2 A [pl. III 76 A]; Tell ‘As: 
89: pl. XXXIX Tomb I 7; Hamah: 63: 47; 
Megiddo: 36: 76, fig. 20 A, B [pl. III 77 right]; 
Hammam: 141: pl. XXI [pl. III 77 left]. 
d. Pin with rolled head. Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLVII 2 
H [pl. III 76 H]; Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XX XIX Tomb 
I 5, If] 88; Masin: 90: pl. XLIX top left; Hamah: 
63: 46; Megiddo: 36: 76, fig. 20 C. 
VI. TRANSITIONAL AND Proto-Hyksos Ware. 
A. Jars. 
la. Hamah: 63: pl. XVI 3; Baghuz: 35: 19, fig. 2 [pl. 
IV 56]: Ras el ‘Ain: 97: 116, no. 72 [pl. IV 52]. 
2.a. Mishrifeh: 87: pl. [IX 6, 7, 11; Ras el ‘Ain: 62: 123, 
no. 30 [pl. IV 54]; Megiddo: 56: pl. 24.7 [pl. IV 
55]; ’Ajjul: 104: II pl. XXXII 43 E4. 
b. Megiddo: 126: chart XIII 42 [pl. IV 57]. 
c. Tell Beit Mirsim: 2: pl. 4.13 [pl. IV 53]. 

3. Ras Shamra: 117: pl. X 3; Byblos: 91: pl. CXVI 791, 
CXXIV top left; Ras el ‘Ain: 62: 124, no. 59; 
Megiddo: 56: pl. 29.12 [pl. IV 60]. 

4+. Byblos: 91: pl. CXXIV top, second from right; 62: 
125, no. 75. 

5. Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XXXIX Tomb I 12 [pl. IV 62]; 
Byblos: 91: pl. LX = 28: 82, fig. 53.394 [pl. IV 63]; 
Megiddo: 126: chart XV 14; Assur: 10: 52, fig. 36 
[pl. IV 64]. 

6. Sin el Fil: 23: 807, fig. 8 c; Ras el ‘Ain: 97: 112-113, 
nos. 43, 44; 116, nos. 73-76 [pl. IV 61]. 

B. Bottles. 
la. Mishrifeh: 87: 16, fig. 46 and pl. XIII 2 [pl. IV 49]. 
b. Mishrifeh: 87: 17, fig. 48 and pl. XII 1 [pl. IV 47]; 
86: 67, fig. 16.4; Osmaniyeh: 88: pl. XXXIII col. 
9 top; Hamah: 63: 52; Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 15.13 
[pl. IV 50]; Tell et Tin: 47: 460, fig. 11 lower 
center. 

2. Alabastron. Amarna: 141: pl. XXIII 12 [pl. IV 51]; 
Hamah: 63: pl. XII 3; Byblos: 91: pl. CXVI 790; 
Gozlu Kule: 53: 37, fig. 20. 

C. Jugs. 
1. Byblos: 91: pl. XLVII 130-132 [pl. IV 18]; 28: pl. 
CLXV 4109 [pl. IV 19]. 
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2.a. Tell et Tin: 47: 460, fig. 11 lower right [pl. IV 20]. 

b. Ahmar: 135: fig. 32 bottom row = pl. XXV 11, 13 
[pl. III 43]; Ras Shamra: 121: 127, fig. 16 W; 
Tell Far‘ah: 131b: pl. LXXXV 38 H®; Megiddo: 
1. 56: pl. 278. tpl. TV 21]; 2. 56: pl. 253 fol. IV 
22}; 3. 56: pl. SL, 

3. Selimiyeh: 88: pl. XX XI col. 3 center; Dnebi: loc. cit.: 
col. 6.12, 25 [pl. IV 23]; Masin: 90: pl. XLIX 28; 
Tell et Tin: 47: 460, fig. 11 top left [pl. IV 24]; 
Ras Shamra: 121: 127, fig. 16 V [pl. IV 25]; 
Megiddo: 56: pl. 23.15 [pl. IV 26]. 

4.a. Megiddo: 126: chart XIV 10, XIII 11, XII; 56: pl. 
31.18; Ras el ‘Ain: 97: 117 no. 79 [pl. IV 27]; 
?Tell Beit Mirsim: 2: 72, 73. 

b. Hamah: 63: pl. XVII 5; Tell Beit Mirsim: 2: pl. 
9.1 [pl. IV 28]. 

Byblos: 91: pl. CXVIII 800 [pl. IV 20]; 28: pl. 
CLXVI 4936; Ras Shamra: 118: 18, fig. 12.18; 
Megiddo: 126: chart XV 5, 6, XIV 15, 16; 56: 
pl. $2.1 tol. TV 2); ‘Agel: 104: i: pl AAR 3 
R2. 

). Bases. Megiddo: 56: pl. 35.6 [pl. IV 31], 7 [pl. IV 
32], 10 [pl. IV 33], 17 [pl. IV 34]; 126: chart 
XIII 8. 

. Dipper juglets. 

a. Megiddo: 126: chart XIV 7, 8; Ras el ‘Ain: 97: 
118, no. 91 [pl. IV 33a]. 

b. Byblos: 28: CLXV 4935 [pl. IV 35]: Sin el Fil: 
23: 809; Megiddo: 126: chart XII 11, 12; Ras 
el ‘Ain: 97: 119, no. 107 [pl. IV 34a]. 

8.a. Mishrifeh: 87: pl. XI 2=p. 17, fig. 49; Ras Shamra: 

122: 245, fig. 36 T, U= 116: GC, fig. 53 T, U [pl 
IV 36]. 

b. Ras Shamra: 118: pl. XII 1; Sukas: 33: pl. XXIII 
P5; Mishrifeh: 87: pl. XI 1; Mersin: 46: pl. 
LXXI 7 [pl. IV 37], 10; Megiddo: 126: chart X 
7; Ras el ‘Ain: 97: pl. XXV 77 [pl. IV 36a]. 

c. Ras Shamra: 122: 204, fig. 6 A= 116: 59, fig. 47 A 
[pl. IV 48]; Sukas: 33: pl. XXIII 3.P4.23. 

9.a. Ras Shamra: 118: 18, fig. 12.13 [pl. IV 39a]; 

Megiddo: 126: chart XIII 37; Ras el ‘Ain: 62: 
125, no. 69: 97: 112, no. 38 [pl. IV 40]; Megiddo: 
126: chart XIII 37. 

b. Mishrifeh: 87: pl. VIII 2. below left: Sin el Fil: 
23: 805, fig. 4 b; Megiddo: 126: chart XV 1, XIV 
2; Ras el ‘Ain: 62: 125, nos. 36 [pl. IV 41], 37. 

10.a. Ras Shamra: 116: 53, fig. 41 [pl. IV 38]; Hamah: 
63: pl. XVI 4; Sin el Fil: 23: 806, fig. 7a [pl. IV 
39]; Tell et Tin: 47: 460, fig. 11 top right, lower 
left. 

» Megiddo: 126: chart XIV 12 [pl. IV 44], XV 7 
[pl. IV 42], 8, XIV 11 [pl. IV 45], 14 [pl. IV 

46]; Tell Nebi Mend: 106: pl. XLI left [pl. IV 43]. 

11. Jugs with decoration of Khabur type. 

a. ‘Atshana: 146: pl. XVII 2; G6zlti Kule: 52: 268, fig. 
12 [pl. IV 68a]. 
b. ‘Atshana: 148: 833, fig. 5 [pl. IV 70, 72]. 

D. Carinated Bowls. 

1. Byblos: 91: pl. LXIX 606 [pl. IV 1]. 

2. Byblos: 91: pl. LXXI 607; Megiddo: 126: chart XIV 

28; 56: pl. 24.13 [ol.. IV 2]; Ras: el ‘Am: 97: 110, 
no. 27 [pl. IV 3]; Tell Beit Mirsim: 2: pl. 4.1. 

3.a. Byblos: 91: pl. LXXI 605 [pl. IV 4]; 28: pl. LXVI 
2171. 

b. Megiddo: 126: chart XIV 30; 56: pl. 28.36; Mishri- 
feh: 86: 66, fig. 15; Ras el ‘Ain: 97: 111, no. 28 [pl. 
IV 5}. 

c. Megiddo: 56: pl. 28.34; Ras el ‘Ain: 62: 124, no. 52 
[pl. IV 6]. 
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dl. Ras Shamra: 122: 214, fig. 13 A; Mishrifeh: 86: 
fig. 15.4 [pl. IV 7]. 


2. Ras Shamra: 121: 127, fig. 16 A; 122: 227, fig. 22 S. 


3. Ras Shamra: 118: 18, fig. 12.2 [pl. IV 8]. 
e. Ras Shamra: 121: 127, fig. 16 B [pl. IV 9]; Mishrifeh: 
87: pl. XII 21. 


4.a. Megiddo: 126: chart XIII 23; Ras el ‘Ain: 97: 115, 


no. 66 [pl. IV 10]. 
b. Sin el Fil: 23: 805, fig. 3b; Megiddo: 126: chart XV 
21 [pl. IV 11]. 

5. Ras Shamra: 122: 214, fig. 13 E; Mishrifeh: 86: 67, 
fig. 16.2; Megiddo: 126: chart XIII 22; Ras el ‘Ain: 
62: 124, no. 64 [pl. IV 12]. 

6. Khan Sheikhun: 89: pl. XXXVI 88 [pl. IV 14]. 

7. Tell et Tin: 47: 460, fig. 11 left center [pl. IV 15]. 

8. Ras el ‘Ain: 62: 122, no. 1 [pl. IV 16]. 

E. Bowl with flanged rim and horns. Tell et Tin: 47: 460, 
fig. 11 center; Megiddo: 126: chart XIV 20 [pl. IV 
17]; Ras el ‘Ain: 97: 110, no. 26 A. 

F. Inner-ledge rims. 

1. Saucer. Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLVIII 3; Tell ‘As: 89: 
pl. XXXIX Tomb II 30; Tell Beit Mirsim: 2: pl. 
3.4, 4.1; ‘Ajjul: 104: I pl. XLITI E®.7; Ras el ‘Ain: 
62: 123, no. 33, 124, no. 52 [pl. IV 6]; 97: 111, no. 
28 [pl. IV 5]. 

2. S-curve. Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLVI col. 4 below 52, 
XLVIII 1. 53 bis [pl. IV 58]; Qal‘at er Rus: 33: 
pl. VII fig. VIII 15.1 [pl. IV 59]; Hamah: 63: 31- 
32, note 1; Megiddo: 56: pl. 11.29 [pl. II 10]. 

3. Gouged-out. Mishrifeh: 86: pl. XLVI 66, 73, fig. 18 
D.f [pl. III 52]; Tell ‘As: 89: pl. XL Tomb IV 1; 
Dnebi: 88: pl. XXXII col. 6.24; ‘Ajjul: 104: I: pl. 
XLIII Y17, Ras el ‘Ain: 97: 110, no. 27 [pl. IV 3]. 

Decorated sherds. 

“Khabur”: 148: 8 

“Minoan”: 116: 5 

MetTaAL TyPEs. 

1. Axe. 

a. Blade axe. Gd6zlii Kule: 52: 270, figs. 18, 19 [pl. IV 
67]; Mersin: 46: 140, fig. 4. 

b. Fenestrated axe. Ras Shamra: 118: pl. XIII 4; Tell 
et Tin: 47: 458, fig. 10; Baghuz: 35: 19, fig. 3 
top, 22, fig. 6 center [pl. IV 68]; Hamah H & 
Leba‘a: 63: 63 and note 5; Sin el Fil: 23: 807 fig. 
10a. 

Dagger. 

a. Tell et Tin: 47: 456, fig. 9 left; Baghuz: 35: 22, fig. 6. 

b. Ras Shamra: 118: pl. XIII 5, 6; G6zlii Kule: 52: 
270, fig. 21. 

c. Byblos: 28: pl. LX VII 2178 [pl. IV 75]. 

d. Dagger handle. Byblos: 91: pl. LVIII 335 [pl. IV 
77). 

. Spearhead. 

a. G6ézlii Kule: 53: 35, fig. 14 [pl. IV 74]; Ras Shamra: 
115: 41, fig. 16.3. 

b. Mishrifeh: 87: pl. XIII T, 4A [pl. IV 69]; Khan 
Sheikhun: 89: 179, fig. 6; Baghuz: 35: 22, fig. 6 
top; Ras el ‘Ain: 97: pl. XXXII B.7; Ras Shamra: 
138: pl. AIL 1, 2. 

4. Khopesh: Byblos: 91: pl. XCIX 653 [pl. IV 76]. 

5. Pins. With gadrooned head. Ras Shamra: 118: pl. 
XIII 3; 121: 129, fig. 17 Q; Tell et Tin: 47: 456, 
fig. 9 [pl. IV 73]. 


{pl. IV 69a]. 
[pl. IV 71]. 
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VII. Forms or tHe Hyxksos PeErtiop. 


A. Jars. 
l.a. White jars. ‘Atshana: 145: pl. XVI 2b; 146: pl. XVI 
2, Type 54; Ras Shamra: 121: 127, fig. 16 G [pl. V 
17]; 122: 214, fig. 13 C [pl. V 18], D, 212, fig. 12 
D, E. 
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b. Ras Shamra: 121: 131, fig. 18 F [pl. V 19]; Tell et 
Tin: 47: 460, fig. 11 top center [pl. V 20); Car- 
chemish: 139: pl..27 b 2; Hamah: 63: pl. XX 3; 
Sin el Fil: 23: 805, fig. 3a. 

c. Yorgan Tepe: 132: pl. 74 I [pl. V 21]; Dinkha: 133: 
pl. XXIX 16 [pl. V 22]. 

2. Giyan: 24: pl. 24 Tomb 80.2 [pl. V 27], 21 Tomb 64.2 

[pl. V 28]; Gozli Kule: 53: 32, fig. 9 [pl. V 29]. 
3. Grey krater. ‘Atshana: 148: 833, fig. 6 [pl. V 46]. 
4. Ras Shamra: 122: 2437 fig. 35 D=116: 62, fig. 50 D 
[pl. V 30); ?Tell Nebi Mend: 106: pl. XLI; Hamah: 
63: 56; Megiddo: 56: pl 46.14 [pl. VI 49]. 
5. Ras Shamra: 116: 62, fig. 50 I [pl. V 31] =—122: 243, 
fig. 35 I. 
B. Bottles. 
1. Alabastron. Ras Shamra: 122: 243, fig. 35 G= 116: 62, 
fig. 50 G [pl. V 32]; Byblos: 91: pl. CXXII 820, p 
195, no. 785; Crete: 37: I: supplementary plate IV. 
C. Jugs. 
1. Yehudiyeh jug. Ras Shamra: 121: 131, fig. 18 D; 116: 
25, fig. 16=p. 26, fig. 17.7 [pl. V 33], 64, fig. 53 H: 
Sin el Fil: 23: 805, fig. 5 a, b, c; Megiddo: 126: 
chart XII 5, 6; Tell Beit Mirsim: 2: pl. 9.4, 6. 
2. Tell Nebi Mend: 106: pl. 38.1 [pl. V 34]. 
3. Jug with trefoil mouth. ‘Atshana: 145: 16, pl. XVII 
3 [pl. V 24, 42]; 146: 30; Mersin: 46: pl. LXVIII 
9 [pl. V 38]; Gozli Kule: 53: 32, fig. 8 [pl. V 39]; 
Mishrifeh: 88: 16, fig. 47, pl. VIII below [pl. V 37]; 
Ras Shamra: 119: 110, fig. 10.10 [pl. IV 44]; 122b: 
283, fig. 5 L, M; Megiddo: 126: chart X 5, 6; Ras el 
‘Ain: 97: pl. XXV 90 [pl. V 36]; Hamah: 63: pl. 
XVII 3 [pl. V 45]. 
4. Schnabelkanne. 
a. Ras Shamra: 121: 122, pl. XIX 3 [pl. V 40]; Gozlu 
Kule: 53: 32, fig. 7. 
b. Ras Shamra: 116: 62, fig. 50 H, 63, fig. 51 [pl. V 41]. 
. Jugs with crossed bands. Ras Shamra: 119: 110, fig. 
10.9 [pl. V 49]; Megiddo: 126: chart X 4; Cyprus: 
94: 141, fig. 5.13-17. 
D. Cups. 
l.a. Dinkha: 133: pl. XXIX 12 [pl. V 12]; Billa: 130: 
pl. LX 2 [pl. V 13]; Gawra: 129: pl. LXXIII 177; 
Yorgan Tepe: 132: pl. 78 G [pl. V 14]; Chagar 
Bazar: 76: fig. 17.4-7, 9; Carchemish: 139: pl. 27 b 
1; Ras Shamra: 122: 227, fig. 22 T; Mari: 10la: 
309, fig. 2.2; Khafajeh: 130a: 6, fig. 6 right. 
b. Billa: 130: pl. LXVI 6 [pl. V 15]; Assur: 13: pl. 
10 h, i. 
E. Bowls. 
1. Painted. a. ‘Atshana: 145: 16 pl. XVII 4 ATP 209 
[pl. V 23]; Jedeideh: 73: 10 Level VIII; Gozlii Kule: 
52: 264, figs. 9, 10; Mersin: 46: pl. LXVI 3 [pl. V 
1], 6 [pl. V 3], 7 [pl. V 4], 8 [pl. V 5], 15 [pl. V 2]. 
b. Ras Shamra: 122: 223, fig. 19 L [pl. V 48]. 
2. Grey. Yorgan Tepe: 132: pl. 91 K 92 C, M, [pl. V 
25, 26]; Mersin: 46: pl. LXIX 6. 

3. Billa: 130: pl. LX 3 [pl. V 9]; Babylon: 111: 14, fig. 
9 i [pl. V 10]; Ras Shamra: 122: 214, fig. 13 R [pl. 
V 11); Megiddo: 126: chart XII 29; Tell Beit 
Mirsim: 2: pl. 4.9. 

4. Ras Shamra: 122: 223, fig. 19 M [pl. V 47]; Cappa- 
docia: 41: pl. X 7. 

5. Goézlii Kule: 53: 32, fig. 6 [pl. V 50]; ?Dinkha: 133: 
pl. XXIX 11. 

F. Zoomorphic forms. 

1. Mersin: 46: 138, fig. 3 [pl. I 52]; Cappadocia: 48: II: 
pl. 37 no. 67 [cf. pl. I 53]. 

2. Gozli Kule: 52: 268, fig. 17; Cappadocia: 48: II: pl 
7.144 [pl. V 53]. 
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3. Hamah: 63: pl. XVIII 1; Syria: 59: pl. XXIV 1 [pl. 
IV 66]. 
4. Giyan: 59: pl. XV right [pl. V 52]. 


G. Decorative motives. Kara Hiiyiik: 48: I: 9, fig. 26 


[pl. V 43]; Kul Tepe: 98: III: 446, fig. 286 [pl. V 
51]; Kayseri: 48: II: pls. 3, 3 bis [pl. V 54]; Giyan: 
24: pl. 61 top left [pl. V 35]. 


VIII. III Dynasty Ur, HAMMuRABI, AND KAssITE Forms. 
A. Jars. 


1. Shoulder urns. Assur: 12: 36, fig. 11 e [pl. V A]; 
Telloh: 49: pl. 11 2c. 
2. Pyxis jars. a. Assur: 12: 36, fig. 11 ad [pl. V B]; 
Telloh 49: pls. D, 110 [pl. V C]. 
b. Telloh: 26: 36; 40: pl. XIII 2 [pl. V D]; Susa: 
84a: pl. XI. 
c. Ras Shamra: 122: 245, fig. 36 N, O. 
3. “Hammurabi” jars. Assur: 13: pl. 63 b; Babylon: 
111: 14, fig. 9 f, g [pl. V E]; Ur: 140: pl. 255.72. 
4+. Burial jar. Assur: 12: 36, fig. 11 ag; Kish: 67: pl. 
XVIII 1; Chagar Bazar: 76: fig. 14.5 [pl. V F], 10. 
5. Shouldered jar. Babylon: 111: 8, fig. 1 c; 9, fig. 2 h 
{[pl. V H]; Ur: 140: pl. 255.76 [pl. V I]. 
6. Jar with ridge. Telloh: 26: 139 [pl. V J]; Iran: 59: 
pl. XXV upper left. 
}. Goblets. 
1. Telloh: 49: pl. XXXIV 3902 [pl. V M]. 
2. Telloh: 49: pl. 123.4 b= XXXIV 2426 [pl. V K]; 26: 
138 [pl. V G]; Assur: 13: pl. 10 b. 
3. Nihavend: 59: 117, fig. 230 [pl. V S]. 
tia. Telloh: 49: pl. 123.4 a= XXXIV 2425 [pl. V L]. 
b. Billa: 130: pl. LXVI 7; Babylon: 111: 9, fig. 2 f 
[pl. V N]; 140: pl. 254.54 [pl. V O]. 
5. Babylon: 111: 14, fig. 9 m [pl. V RJ]; Ur: 140: pl. 
255.73, 74 [pl. V P, Ol; Assur: 13: pl. 10 a. 


C. Bowls. 


}. Billa: 130: pl. LVI 5 [pk I 72): Assur: 12: 36, fig. 
11 m4 [pl. V V]. 

2. Assur: 12: 36, fig. 11 be [pl. V T]; Ur: 140: pl. 252.26; 
Babylon: 111: 14, fig. 9 a, b. 

3. Assur: 12: 36, fig. 11 ml [pl. V U]. 


IX. MitaAnNri Ware. 
A. Jars. 


1. Nuzi: 132: pl. 69 A, [pl. VI 1]. 
2. Billa: 130: pl. LXII 8 [pl. VI 2]; ‘Atshana: 145: pl. 
XI 3, 6 [pl. VI 3]; 146: pl. XV 1 (with handles). 
3. Khafajeh: 130a: 6, fig. 6 center; Babylon: 111: 14, fig. 
9k [pl. VI 4]; ‘Atshana: 145: pl. XI 8. 
B. Bottles. 
1. ‘Atshana: 146: pl. XV 2 [pl. VI 5]. 
C. Goblets. 
1. Giyan: 24: pl. XIII 6, 7 [pl. VI 9, 10]; Nihavend: 59: 
pl. XXV top left [pl. V W]. 
2. Billa: 130: pl. LXI 1-6 [pl. VI 11=no. 4]; Gawra: 
129: pl. LXXIII 173, 178; Nuzi: 132: pl. 78 P-T 
[pl. VI 12=R]; Tell Brak; 81: pl. I bottom row 
[pl. VI 13, 14]; ‘Atshana: 145: pl. XI 1 [pl. VI 17], 
2, 4, 5 [pl. VI 15], 7, 9-12 [pl. VI 16=no. 10], pl. 
x ATP 1, ATP 342. 
D. Bowls. 
1. Billa: 130: pl. LX 1 [pl. VI 18]; Tell Brak: 81: 889, 
fig. 1. 
2. ‘Atshana: 145: pl. IX ATP 3. 
3. Faience. Nuzi: 132: pl. 119 J [pl. VI 7]; Babylon: 
131: 315 pl. 10:2. 
E. Krater. 
1. ‘Atshana: 145: pl. IX ATP 230. 


F. Zoomorphic forms. 


1. Tell Brak: 78: 95, figs. 4-7 [pl. VI 29]; Jericho: 45: 


pl. XLIII [pl. VI 30]. 


2. Gezer: 71: II: 77, fig. 271; ‘Ain Shems: 75: pl. XLVIII. 
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3. Yorgan Tepe: 132: pl. 128 H [pl. VI 37], 129 D. 
4. Rhyta and masks. 

a. Ras Shamra: 116: pl. X [pl. VI 42]; Cyprus: 92: pl. 
III [pl. VI 41]. 

b. Ras Shamra: 118: pl. VIII 2 center; 119: pl. XII 3, 
4 [pl. VI 44]; Assur: 12: pl. 33 [pl. VI 43]; Abu 
Hawam: 57: pl. XXVIII 425. 

c. Abu Hawam: 57: pl. XXVII 427, XXIX 426. 


G. Decorative motives. 


1. Scale. a. Brak: 81: pl. I third row no. 5, top row left; 
Assur: 13: pl. 10 £; Kar Tukulti Ninurta: 11: pl. 

5 g; ‘Atshana: 145: pl. XI 5 [pl. VI 15]; 146: pl. 
XVI 1 ATP/8 16; Crete: 37: I: 610, fig. 448 [pl. 
VI 19]. 

b. Kar Tukulti Ninurta: 11: pl. 5 0; Brak: 81: pl. I 
bottom row no. 2; ‘Atshana: 145: pl. XI 10 [pl. VI 
16]; Crete: 37: I: 595, fig. 437 b [pl. VI 20]. 

2. Metal Inlay. a. Telloh: 114: pl. 44 ter; ‘Atshana: 145: 
pl. XVI 4; Cyprus: 95: pl. A; Byblos: 91: pls. 
XCIX-CI [pl. IV 76]; Minet el Beida: 31: pl. 13 
[pl. VI 8]. ; 

b. Billa: 130: pl. LXIV 8.6; Yorgan Tepe: 132: pl. 79 
Q,, 69 A, [pl. VI 1]; Brak: 81: pl. I bottom row 
no. 3 [pl. VI 14]; ‘Atshana: 145: pl. IX ATP 230; 
146: pl. XV 2 [pl. VI 5]; 38: pl. VI top [pl. VI 39]. 

. Spiral. a. S-spiral. Billa: 130: pl. LXIV 3.2; Giyan: 
24: pl. 22 Tomb 69.1; Yorgan Tepe: 132: pl. 78 X; 
Brak: 81: pl. I top row, bottom row no. 3 [pl. VI 
14]; ‘Atshana: 145: pl. XI 6 [pl. VI 3]; 146: pl. 
aAVi Ps Crete: 37: 1: 112, fie. 79 c, d. ¢, 257, he. 
192 b [pl. VI 24]. 

. Guilloche. Mari: 100: 326, fig. 1; Yorgan Tepe: 
132: pl. 128 H upper center; Billa: 130: pl. LXIV 
3.6 [pl. VI 22 A]; ‘Atshana: 145: pl. XI 2; 146: 
pl. XV 2 [pl. VI 5]; Sin el Fil: 23: 806, fig. 6a 
(shoulder). 

. Continuous. 1. Mari: 100: pl. XXXVII 1 [pl. VI 

21], XXXIX; Crete: 37: I: 113, fig. 81 a [pl. 
Wer 221. 

2. Byblos: 91: pl. CXI 748 [pl. VI 23]; Sin el Fil: 
23: 806, fig. 6 a; ‘Atshana: 146: pl. XVIII 5; 
Cyclades: 64: pl. VIII 3. 

3. Cyclades: 137: 259-260, figs. 133-134. 

4. ‘Atshana: 146: pl. XVIII 5; Gezer: 71: III: pl. 
CLI 9; Crete: 37: T: 257, fig. 192 ¢ [pl. Vi 31). 

d. Single spirals. Billa: 130: pl. LXIV 86: Yorgan 
Tepe: 132: pl. 69 A, [pl. VI 1], 78 Q; Brak: 81: 
pl. I lower right; Hamah: 63: pl. XX 5. 

. Plant forms. a. Rosette. Kar Tukulti Ninurta: 59a: 
pl. VI bottom; Brak: 81: pl. III lower group, left 
center; ‘Atshana: 38: pl. VII upper left, lower 
right, etc. [pl. VI 28 top]; 145: pls. IX, X, XI 2, 
4, 8. 

b. Volute tree and palmette. 

1. Yorgan Tepe: 132: pl. 69 A, [pl. VI 1], pl. 78 S, 
128 H lower center [pl. VI 25]; 145: pl. XI 12; 
‘Amq: 74: back cover [pl. I 48]. 

2. Yorgan Tepe: 132: pl. 128 H lower left. 

3. Kar Tukulti Ninurta: 59a: pl. Vc [pl. VI 26], 
pl. VI a, b [pl. VI 34]; Cyprus: 60: pl. XXIV 
[pl. VI 33]. 

c. Papyrus plant. Mari: 100: pl. XXXIX [pl. VI 27]; 
38: pl. VI top left [pl. VI 28]. 

d. Double-axe plant. ‘Atshana: 145: pls. IX, X; 38: 
pl. VI top right [pl. VI 36]. 

5. Birds. Brown on buff. Giyan: 24: pl. XIII 7 [pl. VI 
10], 8; Billa: 130: pl. LX 3; Nineveh: 21: pl. LIX 
11; Brak: 81: pl. I third row and lower left [pl. VI 
13], pl. II right [pl. VI 32]. 
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White on dark ground. Billa: 130: pl. LXIV top row 2. Ras Shamra: 121: 121, fig. 13 P [pl. VII 9a]. 
nos. 1, 3, 5, 6 [pl. VI 38]; ‘Atshana: 145: pl. XI 1 e.l. Yorgan Tepe: 132: fig. 125 KK [pl. VII 1]; Byblos 
[pl. VI 17]; 146: pl. XVI ATP/8 201; 38: pl. VIII 30a: 254, fig. 1 b; Beisan: 113: pl. XXXII 3 [pl. 
[pl. VI 39]. VII 12]; Megiddo: 56: fig. 171.8 [pl. VII 9]. 
6. Disintegration of designs. 2. Ras Shamra: 122: 239, fig. 32 U [pl. VII 11]; 
a. Brak: 81: pl. I bottom row fourth from left [pl. VI Sichem: 138: pl. 24, fig. 51 [pl. VII 13]; ‘Ajjul: 
35]; Yorgan Tepe: 132: pl. 78 S; ‘Atshana: 145: 104: III: pl. XVIII 4, XVII, IV: pl. XXVIII 
pl. XI 11; 38: pl. VII top right [pl. VI 40]; 294, 295, XXIV; Far‘ah: 103: pl. XI 82; Alaca: 
Hamah: 63: pl. XX 5. 66: pl. LI AL/A 101; Palaikastro: 17: pl. XXV 1. 
b. Billa: 130: pl. LXIV 1.2 [pl. VI 54], 1.6: Assur: 13: 2. Blunt sword. 
pl. X e; 59a: pl. IV fig. 96 a and p. 147, fig. 97; Gezer: 71: III: pl. LX 3, 5; Tell Beit Mirsim: 3: pl. 
‘Atshana: 146: pl. XVI ATP/8 16. 41.11; Far‘ah: 103: pl. VI 550, XI 564; ‘Ajjul: 104: 
c. Mari: 100: pl. XXXIX; ‘Ajjul: 104: II: pl. XXXIX IV: pls. XXV ff.; Jericho: 45: pl. XXXVII 1 [pl. 
25 [pl. VI 46]. VII 14]. 
X. Late M.B. anp L.B. Paintep WARE IN PALESTINE. 3. Axe. 
A. Water-jars. a. Chagar Bazar: 77: pl. XV A, B. 
1. Megiddo: 126: chart X 1-3; 56: pl. 46.14-16 [pl. VI b. Chagar Bazar: 20: XII: pl. XL c [pl. VII 15]; 
47 = 15, 49 = 14], 48.1-2, 53.2 [pl. VI 45]. Nimrud: 59: 128, fig. 245=125a: 23, fig. 2; 
B. Kraters. See I A 7. Chigha-pahan: 133: pl. IX 11; Ras Shamra: 118: 
C. Wide-bellied jugs. 21, fig. 14. 
1. Ras Shamra: 122: 216, fig. 15, 210, fig. 11 ZB [pl. VI c. Luristan: 51: pls. XVII f.; 30: 249 ff. 
48]; Megiddo: 126: chart VIII 5-7, 9; 56: pl. 43.11 d.l. Ras Shamra: 121): pl. XIX left [pl. VII 18]. 
(L.B. 1), pl. 134 (L.B. ID). 2. Beisan: 112: pl. 35.2; 113: pl. XXXII 2, XLIX a § 
Meta Types. [pl. VII 16]. 
1. Dagger. 3. Ras Shamra: 116: pl. XXII [pl. VII 17]. 
a. Billa 1V; Chagar Bazar: 77: fig. 13.6 [pl. I 75]; e.l.a. Kish: 67: pl. XX 5 [pl. VII 19]. 
Nineveh: 66a: pl. 96.10 [pl. VII 2]; Ras Shamra: b. Ras Shamra: 122: 239, fig. 32 R, T; 121: 129, fig. 17 
29a: 299, fig. 7 [pl. VII 4]; 118: pl. X 1.2 [pl. VII G [pl. VII 20]. 
3]: Nihavend: 20: IV pl. IV b; Luristan: 51: pl. 2.a. Ras Shamra: 122: 239, fig. 32 S [pl. VII 22], 251. 
VIII 17. i fig. 39 H; Jericho: 45: pl. XXXVII 3 [pl. VII 
b. Giyan: 24: pl. V 2 [pl. VII 5]; Kirmanshah: 20: 23]. 
VII pl. XVIII [pl. VII 6]; Luristan: 51: pl. VIII b. Ras Shamra: 121: 133, fig. 19 J [pl. VII 21]. 
18, 19; 85: 1, fig. 1; 61: 163, fig. 1.1, 2 [pl. VII 7]; 3. ‘Atshana: 144: 131, fig. 3 [pl. VII 24]; Bogazkéy 
Assur: I3a: 53, figs. 46, 47 [pl. VII 8]; Egypt: 16: pl. 10.1. 
105: pls. XXITI-XXIV. KEFTIU. 
c. Giyan: 24: pl. V 2; Luristan: 51: pl. VIII 16; 61: Goblet: .27°*: pis. IV fp. Vi Si}, VV: 27*: ol. AAH 
163, fig. 1.2, 164; 85: 9; ‘Atshana: 145: pl. XVI {pl. VI 52], XXIII [pl. VI 50]; 27***: pl. II [pl. VI 
3 AT 57 [pl. VII 10]. 56]; 42: pl. ALIN o. 
d.l. Luristan: 85: 1, fig. 1; Kirmanshah: 20: VII: pl. Flask: 27***:; pl. IV [pl. VI 53]; 118: 18, fig. 12.6. 


XVIIT 123061 Kilt design: 27*: pl. XXII [pl. VI 55]; 145; pl. XI 12. 
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Abu Hawam, 218 

Abydos, 201 

Achaeans, 218, 221, 222 

Ahmar, 193, 194, 195, 196, 198, 200, 
206, 219 

Ai, sanctuary, 201 

‘Ain Shems, 218 

Akkadian names, 190; period, 188, 
192; script, 189 

Alabaster, 198, 203 

Alabastron, 203, 208, 213 

Alaca, 196 

Albarello, 191 

Alishar Hitytik, 206, 209, 216; Copper 
Age, 196; Early Bronze Age, 209; 
Hittite, 206 

Amarna, 192, 195, 197, 202, 203, 206 

Amenemhet III, 203, 208; IV, 203 

Amorite names, 190, 217 

Amphorettes, 197, 198, 201, 203 

‘Amgq, 193, 202, 205, 206, 208, 210, 211, 
215, 217,298 

Anatolia, 198, 208, 215, 217, 220: Bronze 
Age, 196, 206 

Anau III, IV, 191 

Animals, 205, 206, 216, 217: heads as 
handles, 197, 221; heads as spouts, 
191, 206; on axes, 220; theriomorphic 
ware, 206 

Annular lines, 190, 191, 192, 194 

Arcade decoration, see scale 

Arpachiyah, 204 

Arslan Tash, 215 

Assur, 213, 216, 218; burials, 189, 214, 
D 189, E 189, G 210 

Assyrian ware, 190, 207 

‘Atshana, 214, 216, 217, 221, 222; Level 
2, 214, 220; Level 4, 205, 208, 215, 
219; Level 5, 205, 207, 208, 211, 215; 
Level 6, 205, 207, 208, 211; Level 7, 
205, 208, 211; rampart 205, 207, 208, 
209, 210 

Axe, blade-axe or celt, 197, 198, 203, 206: 
with channeled socket, 198, 219; with 
cut-away socket, 192; fenestrated, 
211, 212, 219; pronged, 220 
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Babylon, burials, 214; First Dynasty, 208, 
216 
Baghuz, 211 


Bases, button, see button base; depressed, 
193, 194, 196, 200, 213; disc, 194, 201, 
202, 203, 204, 212, 214; concave disc, 


190; flat, 190, 192, 194, 195, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 214; ovoid, 192, 193, 199, 
212, 213, 214; pedestal, 194, 205, 213, 
214, 216; reamed, 192, 193; ring, 190, 
192, 193, 194, 195, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
208, 210, 211, 213, 214: round, 190, 
192, 194, 199, 202, 207, 213, 214; solid 
raised or offset, 190, 193, 196, 198, 
202; stump, see stump base; tripod, 
192, 193, 194, 209 

Beisan, “Amenophis temple,” 220; Level 
XI, 200; XII, 200, 201; XIII, XIV, 
199, 201 


INDEX 


Billa III, 189, 207, 209, 216, 221: IV B, 
C, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 194, 195, 
209, 211, 219; V, 188, 195: VI, 187, 
190; VII, 187, 190 

Birds, 198, 205, 207, 214, 216: human- 
legged, 209: water-birds, 209, 216 

Black-burnished ware, 189, 192, 193, 203, 
207 

Boar, 220, 221 

Bogazkéy, 216, 220, 221 

Bottles, 195, 202, 203 

Bowls, 190, 192, 195, 196, 197, 199, 205, 
206, 207, 210, 221; carinated, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 207, 210, 211, 213: 
Kamares, 204; metal, 203, 205, 214: 
stone, 203; streak-burnished, 193, 194, 
196, 199 

Brak, 189, 190, 
216, 217, 218 

Brazier, 191 

Bridge-spout, 208 

Bronze beads, 209; hoard, 196; rings, 222 

Buff ware, 193, 194, 200, 217: buff ware 
culture, 185, 187, 188 

Bull, 218; bulls’ heads, 206, 209, 221 

Bulla, 189 

Burials, 214; Assur E, 189; infant, 189, 
197; see pot burial, graves 

Burnishing, 192, 193, 195, 196, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 201, 204, 207, 213, 217; bur- 

.nished stone ware, 199; streak- 
burnished ware, 193, 194, 196, 199 

Butte de l’Eglise, see Mishrifeh 

Button base, 201, 202 

Byblos, 201, 204, 205, 206, 215, 220, 221, 
222; Batiments, 197, 198, 202, 203, 
220; burial jars, 197; early town, 197, 
199; foundation deposits, 198, 199, 
202, 203, 219; foundation jars, 197, 
198, 199, 203, 207, 210: rue tortueuse, 
198; temple, 198, 207, 219; tombes de 
particuliers, 207; tombs, 202, 203, 
206, 208, 210, 211, 212, 215; wheel- 
combing, 198 


192, 200, 209, 214, 215, 


Caliciform period, 198, 207, 208, 210, 211, 
214; ware, 193, 194, 196, 197, 199, 
200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 212, 214, 221 

Canaanite names, 217 

Cappadocia, 206, 208, 209, 210, 217 

Carchemish citadel, 194, 200, 207 ; 
192; pottery, 195, 200, 209 

Carinated rims, 201, 204, 208, 210: bowls, 
202, 203, 204, 205, 207, 210, 211, 213; 
shapes, 209 

Chagar Bazar 1, 189, 190, 193, 195, 200, 
202, 205, 206, 207, 209, 214, 219, 220; 
2, 189, 190, 192, 193, 195, 200; 3, 189, 
192, 193, 195, 200: 4, 188: 5, 189, 
192; graves, 188, 189; metal objects, 
198, 203 

Chalice ware, 190, 192, 193, 195, 212 

Chamber tomb, 196, 204, 212 

Chatal Hiiyiik, 218 

Checker design, 190, 206 

Chevron, 190, 191, 198 
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graves, 


Cilicia, 196, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 210, 
211, 216, 219, 220 

Cloisenné, 214 

Combed decoration, 190, 191, 213 

Concentric circles, 207, 215 

Copper, 222 

Corbelled vault, 189 

Crete, 207, 208, 215, 217, 218, 220, 221: 
Kamares ware, 203, 204, 215; Pro- 
cession frescoes, 222 

Cross-hatched decoration, 191, 194, 196, 
198 

Cycladic ware, 207, 215; house urns, 215 

Cyprus, 217, 218, 221, 222; milk bowls, 
205, 215 


Dagger, 196, 197, 206, 209, 212, 219; 
handle, 203, 219; inlaid handle, 219, 
222: with blood rills, 211 

Dinkha, 191, 208 

Disc base, 194, 201, 202, 203, 
214: concave disc, 190 

Dnebi, 195, 202, 204 

Dots, 190, 214 

Double-axe design, 215 

“Dressed” ware, 191, 208 

Dur Samsuiluna, 216 


204, 212, 


Early Bronze Age, 193, 194, 196, 197, 
198, 199, 200, 201, 202, 204, 206, 210, 
215 

Early Dynastic period, 188, 189, 190, 191, 
192, 195, 199, 203, 213, 219; scarlet 
ware, 189 

Early Minoan, 204 

Egypt, First Dynasty, 201; Second-Third 
Dynasties, 201; Sixth Dynasty, 198, 
199, 201; Twelfth Dynasty, 199, 203, 
204, 206, 207, 208, 210, 212, 215, 219; 
Thirteenth Dynasty, 207, 210, 211; 
Hathor head, 218; inscriptions, 197; 
statutes, 208, 210 

Engobe, see slip 

Enkomi, 218 

Eye design, 207 


Faience, 213, 216, 221 

Far‘ah, 202 

Fars, 188, 191, 214 

Figurine, 189; male, 192 

Fillet, 192; see also rims, moulded 

Flask, 221 

“Flowerpot,” 201 

Foundation deposit, 195, 198, 199, 202, 
203; jars, 197, 198, 199, 203, 207, 210 

Frit, 206, 


GA.SUR, see Nuzi 

Gawra Level IV, 189; V, 188, 189, 190, 
195; VI, 188; XII, 189 

Germayir, 202 

Gezer, 213, 218 

Ghassul, 199 

Gimil Sin, see Shu-sin 

Gird-i-Hasan ‘Ali, 191 
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Giyan, 188, 191, 212; I, 216; II, 191, 209, 
214, 216; III, 191, 192, 209, 214; IV, 
191, 209, 214; V, 209, 214 


Glass, 216 
Glazed ware, 216 
Goblet ware, Isin-Larsa, 213: Keftian, 


221; Khurrian, 214, 216, 217 

Gold, 196, 208 

Gourd jar, 199, 201, 210 

Gozlu Kule (Tarsus), 196, 197, 205, 206, 
209, 212, 213, 217, 220, 221 

Grai Resh, 189 

Graves, 188, 189, 192, 205; cist graves, 
192, 209, 212, 214; earth burials, 213, 
214 

Grey ware, 187, 188, 189, 190, 192, 193, 
195, 196, 199, 200, 201, 207-208, 212, 
215, 218 

Guilloche, see spiral 

Gyron whorl, 190 


Haematite, 192 

Halaf, 193, 215 

Hamah, 193, 194, 195, 202, 207; Level G, 
218; H, 202, 206, 211, 212; J, 194, 
196, 197, 201, 203, 204: K, 192, 197, 
199, 200 

Hammam, 192, 193, 195, 199, 200 

Hammurabi, 205, 208; of Iamkhad, 208, 
215; period, 213, 214, 217, 220 

Handles, 195, 196, 198, 212, 221: with 
animals’ heads, 197; double, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 208, 211; loop, 194, 199, 201, 
206, 217; moulded, 206; quadruple, 
204; ribbed, 192, 193; triple, 201, 204 

Handmade ware, 189, 195, 196 

Hawk, 215 

Hawk-beaked jugs, 205, 206, 207, 210, 217 

Hissar people, 187; II, 195; III, 188, 195, 
196 

Hittite, 205, 206, 209, 216, 220 

Horses’ heads, 206 

Hurrian, see Khurrian 

Hyksos, 203, 205, 206, 207, 208, 210, 213, 
217, 218, 219, 220, 221; metal types, 
219; quarter at Ras Shamra, 209; 
rampart, 208 

Hypogeum, Ahmar, 192, 200, 202 


lasmakh-adad, 190, 205 

Ibex, 209 

Ibrik, 195 

Imdugud, 209 

Incised decoration, 191, 194, 195, 198, 207, 


211, 212, 213; handles, 202; ware, 
189; wavy lines, 194 
Inscriptions, see tablets 
“Indigenous” painted ware, 193, 195 
Infant burials, 189, 197 
Iran, 185, 187, 188, 191, 195, 197, 198, 


205, 206, 208, 209, 214, 216, 219 
Ishputakshu, 220 
Ishtar, temple at Nineveh, 188, 189 
Isin-Larsa period, 189, 192, 200, 213, 214 
Ivory ointment bowls, 218; reliefs, 215, 
216 


Jamshidi III, 191 
Jars, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
211, 213; burial, 192, 194, 197, 212, 
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214; cylindrical, 194, 214; foundation, 
197, 198, 199, 207, 210; gourd, 199, 
201, 210; Hyksos white, 205, 208, 209, 
210, 211, 212; Khabur, 190, 206; water 


jar, 217; with double handle, 211: 
with inner-ledge rim, 204; with 
spout, 193, 201 

Jebel Sinjar, 188, 192 

Jebeleh region, 195, 202, 208, 212 

Jedeideh, 193, 194, 200, 216; VI, 205, 


207, 218; VII, VIII, 205, 208, 211; 
X, XI, 193, 195; XII, 193, 194, 195, 
199; XIII, 194 

Jericho V, 199; Tomb A, 201; Tomb 9, 
218, 220; Tomb 13, 207 

Jugs, 193, 197, 199, 201, 202, 203, 205, 
208, 210, 211, 212, 221; dipper, 203, 
211; hawk-beaked, 205, 206, 207, 208, 
210; piriform, 203; polychrome deco- 
ration, 210; Yehudiyeh, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 210; with necklace of 
stripes, 210 


Kamares ware, 203, 204, 215 

Kara Hassan, 195 

Kara Kuzak, 200 

Kassite level, 214, 216; seals, 217 

Kayseri, 209 

Keftiu, 220-222 

Khabur figurines, 198, 206; region, 188, 
192, 208, 209; ware, 185, 189, 190, 
191, 193, 195, 198, 205, 207, 208, 209, 
213, 214, 216, 217, 218, 219, 221 

Khafaje, 189; Kassite occupation, 216 

Khan Sheikhun, 207 

Khattushil III, 220 

Kheta, 220 


Khirbet Kerak, 193, 195, 196, 197, 198, 
200, 204 
Khopesh, 203, 215 


Khorsabad king-list, 185 

Khoshi, 192 

Khurrian, 217; names, 190; pottery, 207, 
214, 215, 216 

Kilt, Cretan, Syrian, 221-222 

Kish, 213, 214, 220 

Kizwatna, 220 

Knossos, 204, 208; Gypsades slope, 214 

Kurdistan, 191, 209 


Lance, 196 

Larsa period, see Isin-Larsa 

Late Bronze Age, 213, 215, 217-218 
Late Helladic III, 218 

Late Minoan Age, 221 

Lattice design, 192 

Lions, 220, 221 

Loop handle, 194, 199, 201, 206, 217 
Lotiform vase, 221 

Lugs, 194, 195, 202 

Luristan, 193, 214, 219, 220 


Manishtushu, 188 

Marble, 198 

Marduk-nadin-akhkhe, 219 

Mari, 208, 219; corbelled vault, 189; fres- 
coes, 214, 215, 218; Khabur ware, 
189; podium, 215; scarlet ware, 189; 
tombs, 189, 192 

Masin, 195, 202 
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Megiddo, 203, 207; chalcolithic, 199; 
Early Bronze, 199; Khabut ware, 
Ziv; Level TV, V, 199: X, 212 217; 


XI, 212, 221; XII, 204, 210, 211, 213, 
217; XIII, 204, 210, 212, 213, 217; 
XIV, 202, 204, 210, 211, 217; XV. 
201, 202, 204, 210; XVI, XVII, 199, 
200: XVIII, 199, 200, 201; XIX, 
XX, 199; shaft graves, 204, 205, 210, 
212; wheel-combed ware, 210 

Menkheperresenb, 220, 221 

Mersin, 196, 205, 206, 217, 220 

Metal, 201, 214; inlay, 203, 214, 215, 221; 
introduction of, 192; types, 196, 197, 
203, 206, 210, 211, 212, 219, 222; 
socketed metal types, 196, 211; with 
bent tang, 196, 206; ware, 203, 205, 
214, 221; wine-strainer, 191, 206, 211 

Metallic ware, 199 

Metope decoration, 205 

Middle Bronze, 193, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 212, 215, 217, 
218 

Middle Minoan I, 204; II, 204, 208, 21 
III, 214, 221 

Minet el Beida, 215, 218, 222 

Miniature ware, 193, 199 

Mishrifeh, 204, 207, 212; Butte de l’Eglise, 
195; Haut Lieu, 195; Qubbet Lut, 
202, 203, 211, 212; Salle de Suse, 
196; temple of Nin-egal, 196; Tomb 
I, 196, 202, 209, 210, 211, 212; Tomb 
IV, 195, 198, 201, 202 

Mitanni, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 222 

Mochlos, 204 

Multiple-brush technique, 193 

Musician reliefs, 216 

Mycenaean ware, 219, 220, 221 
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Naram-Sin, 189 

Niello, 214, 215 

Nihavend, 191, 219 

Nimrud, 215 

Nineveh, 219; I, 207; IV, 204; V, 187, 
188, 190, 205; temple of Ishtar, 188 

Nuzi frescoes, 215, 218; glazed ware, 216; 
pottery, 189, 207, 208, 209, 213, 216; 
seals, 217; Level III, 219 


Obeid period, 188, 190, 204; ware, 193 
Ocre, 192, 201 

Ointment bowls, 218 

Orontes, 210, 211, 212 

Osmaniyeh, 202 


Pachyammos jar, 214 

Painted pottery, see indigenous painted 
ware, Khabur ware, white on black 
painted ware 

Palaikastro, 219 

Palmette, 215, 217 

Papyrus, 215 

Pattern burnish, 192, 193, 194, 197, 199 

Pazarli, 209 

Pedestal base, 194, 205, 213, 214, 216 

Petrographic analysis, 195 

Phaistos, 215 

Phrygian ware, 209 

Pink ware, 189, 192, 193, 195, 217 
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Pins, with conic head, 197; gadrooned 
head, 219; rolled head, 197; swollen 


head, 197; star-shaped head, 209; 
vasiform head, 198; winged head, 
206, 209 


Piriform bottles, 202, 205; jugs, 203 
Pitcher, see jug 

Pithos with support, 221 

Platters, 199 

Pleated decoration, 191 

Pot burials, 192, 194, 197, 209, 212, 214 
Potstand, 192, 193, 195, 200, 209 
Pudukhepa, 220 

Puzur-Assur Dynasty, 189, 214 

Pyxis, 207, 213, 215 


Qadesh, see Tell Nebi Mend 

Qal ‘at er Rus, 193, 200; Levels 8, 13, 193, 
194, 199; Level 15, 204 

Quyunjik, see Nineveh 


Racial types, 218 

Ram, 206; head as handle, 197 

Rampart, 205, 207, 208, 209, 210, 212, 213 

Ras el ‘Ain, 203, 210; graves, 211, 212; 
reservoir, 211 

Ras Shamra, 193, 200, 202, 209, 218, 220, 
222; Hyksos quarter, 206-207, 208, 
210, 211, 220, 221; Level I, 218, 219; 
II, 193, 202, 203, 205, 206, 208, 210, 
211, 212, 219, 220; III, 193, 197; tem- 
ple of Ba‘al, 206, 208; tombs, 203, 
204, 210, 211 

Reamed base, 192, 193 

Red ware, 187, 191; with black designs, 
209 

Red-burnished or polished ware, 201, 203, 
204, 205, 208, 209, 211, 212, 218 

Red-cored ware, 193 


Red-slipped ware, 187, 197, 201, 202, 204, | 


206, 209, 210, 212 

Rekhmire‘, 220, 221, 222 

Reserved-slip ware, 195, 196 

Rhyton, 218, 221 

Ribbed or corded decoration, 191, 
213, 214 

Rims, beaded, 204, 205; bevelled, 207; 
carinated, 201, 204, 208, 210; collar, 
210, 211, 213, 214; flanged, 210; fun- 
nel, 213, 214, 216; inner-ledge, 204, 
205, 210, 211; inverted, 194, 199, 200; 
moulded, 194, 195, 197, 199, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 211; out-curved, 193, 
204, 209, 211, 213, 214; painted deco- 
ration, 189, 190, 191, 205, 206, 217; 
pinched, 193, 201, 202, 208, 211, 212; 
recessed, 203, 204; squared, 204; 
stepped, 210; thickened tapered, 193, 
194; trilobate, 202; see also hawk- 
beaked jugs 

Ring base, 190, 192, 193, 194, 195, 201, 
208, 210, 211, 213, 214 

Rosette, 215 


193, 


Sakce Gézii, 207 
Samaria, 215 
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Samsuiluna, 216 

Sargonid period, 192, 213, 214; pottery, 
189; script, 189 

Saushshattar, 217 

Sawtooth design, see chevron 

Scale, 214, 215, 221 

Scarabs, 203, 205,, 207, 208, 210, 215 

Schleifennadel, 198 

Schnabelkanne, 206, 208 

Scoring, 201, 202; scored goblets, 193, 
194, 195, 196, 198 

Seal, 189, 208, 216, 217, 218; seal impres- 
sion, 189, 196, 197, 199, 215, 216; 
stamp seal, 198, 206; wooden, 197; 
seal of Shuppiluliuma, 220; Tyszkie- 
wicz seal, 215, 221 

Selimiyeh, 195, 202 

Senmut, 221 

Serpent decoration, 189 

Sesostris III, 210 

Shah Tepe, 195 

Shamshi-adad, 189, 190 

Shell, 189; inlay, 214, 215 

Shephelah, 211, 213 

Shin‘ar, 220 

Shoulder forms, angular, 190, 191; con- 
cave, 189; humped, 191, 209; ridged, 
214; bands, 189; shoulder urns, 213 

Shu-sin (Gimil-sin), 191 

Sialk II, 214; III, 187, 
IV, 187 

Sichem, 219 

Silver inlay, 214; rings and torques, 222 

Sin el Fil, 211 

Slip, 191, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 201, 208, 
209, 213 

Smeared-wash ware, 195 

Socketed types, 196, 198, 201, 

219 

Spearhead, 196, 201, 203, 206, 211, 219 

Spindle bottles, 205 

Spiral, 210, 212, 214, 
2ee3 
215 

Spouts, 191, 192, 195, 201, 202, 220 

Stag, 198; heads, 198 

Star design, 207 

Steatite, 198, 215 

Stone ware, 193, 194, 197, 200; stone voint- 
ment bowls, 218; limestone, 189 

Streak-burnishing, 193, 194, 196, 197, 199 

Stump base, 193, 194, 197, 199, 200, 201 

Subartu, 216 

Sukas, 190, 192, 193, 194, 195, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 201, 208, 210 

Sumer pottery, 189, 190, 207; seal type, 
189, 199 

Susa II, 190, 191, 209; Royal City, 191; 
Third Dynasty of Ur, 208 

Sword, Byblos, 203 

Syros, 215 


188, 198, 214; 


~ 
~~ 


203, 211, 


215,. 217, 218, 221, 
guilloche, 215, 217; S-spiral, 


Tablets, 190, 205, 214, 216 
Tang on metal objects, 196, 206 
Tarsus, see Gozlii Kule 
Telepinush, 220 
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Tell ‘Ajjul, 201, 204, 211, 217, 218 

Tell ‘As, 192, 193, 194, 195, 199, 201, 202, 
204, 210 

Tell Bakun, 191 

Tell Brak, see Brak 

Tell Beit Mirsim C, 217; E, 202, 211,-212, 
243, 2i7,. 221: F, 204, 211, 217: G, 
201, 202, 204, 211, 217; I-H, 201 

Tell et Tin, 202, 203, 207, 209, 211, 212 

Tell Far‘ah, 202 

Tell Halaf, see Halaf 

Tell Masin, see Masin : 

Tell Nebi Mend, 204, 207, 212, 220 

Telloh, 189, 207, 213, 214 

Tell Sukas, see Sukas 

Teshup, 222 

Theiére or teapot, 195, 201, 204 

Theriomorphic ware, 198, 206 

Thutmose III, 220 

Tombs, 189, 191, 192, 193, 195, 200, 205, 
207, 212, 214; chamber, 196, 204, 212; 
rock-cut, 201, 203, 205, 210; shaft, 
204, 210 

Tree, 190, 209; volute, 215, 218 

Triangles, 190, 198, 205, 206, 212, 216 

Tripod base, 192, 193, 194, 209 

“Trojan” cups, 196 

Tukulti Ninurta, palace of, 217 

Tunip, 220 

Tureng Tepe, 195, 206 

Tyre, 220 


Ugarit, see Ras Shamra 

Ur, cemetery, 213; corbelled vault, 189; 
pottery, 189, 213, 214; Third Dy- 
nasty, 189, 191, 192, 200, 207, 208, 
213, 214 

Uruk, 188, 189 

Urumiyeh, 191 

Ushnu, 191 


Vapheio cup, 221 
Vase clusters, 193 
Volute tree, 215, 218 


Wavy lines, 209 3 

Wine-strainer, 191, 206, 211 

Wing covert, 215; wings of birds, 217: 
winged figures, 217, 218 

Wheel, 188, 192, 196 

Wheel-combing, 198, 202, 203, 210 

White-painted ware, 194, 195, 196, 198, 
204, 205, 208, 209, 215, 216, 217, 218 


Yasili-kaya, 220 

Yehudiyeh jug, 204, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
210, 211, 213; squared type, 213 

Yorgan Tepe, see Nuzi 


Zagros, 191 

Zencirli, 215 

Zigzag decoration or vandyke, 195, 197, 
198 

Zimri-lim, 208, 215 

Zoomorphic forms, 193, 198 



















































